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The  Highest  Honor  any  organization  can  confer  upon  one  of  its  members  is 
the  election  to  exalted  office  in  that  organization.  And  in  the  election  to  such  office  the 
real  honor  consists  in  the  fact  that  recognition  is  thus  given  of  the  confidence  held  in 
that  member  by  the  membership  at  large  that  he  is  worthy  of  greater  and  wider  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  service.  At  this  season  of  the  year  engineering  societies,  industrial  organi¬ 
zations  and  other  activities  for  betterment  of  the  industry  throughout  the  West  are 
engaged  in  choosing  leaders  for  the  coming  year.  Hence  in  choosing  men  for  leadership 
the  ideal  of  greater  opportunity  for  service  should  be  borne  in  mind.  Such  a  type 
of  man,  when  chosen,  will  devote  the  time  and  energy  necessary  for  the  obligations 
demanded  in  the  fulfilling  of  the  confidence  reposed  by  the  election  to  office. 


Ever  since  the  dazzling  beauty  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  set  new  standards  of 
illumination  that  not  only  proved 
The  Triangle  of  tantalizing  beauty  but  of  in- 
Lighting  District  creased  usefulness  in  turning 
night  time  into  day  time,  the 
business  world  has  watched  with  increasing  interest 
each  new  development  in  the  matter  of  scientific 
illumination. 

The  first  great  practical  result  of  the  lighting 
effects  of  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposi¬ 
tion  came  about  in  the  use  of  projectors  for  the 
industrial  activities  of  the  nation  during  the  trying 
period  of  the  war.  Side  by  side  with  this  phase  of 
development  has  gone  the  matter  of  effective  street 
illumination.  In  San  Francisco  the  Down  Town 
Association,  an  organization  composed  of  the  best 
known  business  men  in  this  city,  has  devoted  unu¬ 
sual  study  to  the  question.  The  result  has  been  the 
establishment  of  new  advances  in  street  illumination. 
On  other  pages  of  this  issue  interesting  accounts  are 
given  of  these  new  advances  by  one  of  the  engineers 
engaged  in  the  work  and  a  second  article  by  Mr.  Fen- 
nimore,  past  president  of  the  Down  Town  Associa- 
^  tion  and  chairman  of  the  Lighting  Committee  that 
undertook  the  new  work  recorded  in  these  articles 
just  referred  to.  Mr.  Fennimore’s  discussion  repre¬ 
sents  the  business  man’s  viewjwint  and  adds  an  in¬ 
teresting  angle  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject. 

The  Path  of  Gold  on  Market  street  and  the  Tri¬ 
angle  Lighting  installation  in  the  same  neighborhood 
constitute  systems  of  illumination  of  which  the  West 
may  well  be  proud.  While  it  is  true  that  statistics 
just  made  public  by  the  Census  Bureau  at -Washing¬ 
ton  show  that  arc  lamps  as  a  class  decreased  in  num¬ 
ber  from  348,643  in  1912  to  256,838  in  1917,  and  that 
incandescent  lamps  increased  from  681,957  in  1912 
to  1,389,382  in  1917,  this  fact  in  itself  does  not  in 
any  manner  condemn  the  arc  lamp  for  street  lighting 


in  those  fields  of  usefulness  where  it  has  demon¬ 
strated  its  unquestioned  superiority. 

In  passing  down  Market  street  to  the  Ferry 
Building  during  the  evening  hours  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  for  intensive  white  way  or  high  power 
work  this  installation  has  distinct  advantages  of 
quality,  life  and  sparkle,  contrast  with  the  window 
and  sign  lights,  higher  efficiency  and  relatively  low 
maintenance  cost. 

In  summing  up  these  new  advances  in  street 
illumination  it  is  safe  to  say  that  once  again  the 
West  may  take  a  sense  of  pride  in  saying  that  within 
its  confines  have  been  established  new  records  that 
not  only  add  distinct  contributions  to  effective  illum¬ 
ination,  but  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view,  during 
the  day  as  well  as  the  night,  the  city  beautiful  has 
been  passed  up  to  higher  standards  of  attainment. 


Practically  every  organization  devoted  to  public 
betterment  is  devoting  some  attention  to  the  “Own 
Your  Home”  campaign.  In  the 
The  Own  Your  Northwest  the  movement  has 
Home  Campaign  taken  hold  with  especial  empha¬ 
sis.  Contractor-dealer  associa¬ 
tions  in  this  district  are  forwarding  the  movement 
by  cooperating  with  local  organizations  of  many 
other  branches  of  industry. 

In  British  Columbia,  the  British  Columbia  Elec¬ 
tric  Railway  Company  is  actually  supplying  a  fund 
of  money  to  aid  its  employes  in  the  building  or  ac¬ 
quiring  of  homes  in  the  present  scarcity. 

Mr.  George  Kidd,  general  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  has  placed  $50,000  at  the  disposal  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  Electric  Office  Employes’  Association 
to  be  loaned  at  6  per  cent  over  a  term  of  twelve 
years.  The  scheme  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  first 
of  its  kind  to  be  launched  in  this  province,  if  not  in 
the  whole  of  Canada,  and  it  is  already  being  gladly 
accepted  by  the  company’s  employes. 
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The  proposal  will  have  a  tendency  to  relieve 
employes  of  the  company  from  the  pressure  of  high 
rents,  give  them  homes  of  their  own  and  thereby 
induce  thrift  and  interest  in  their  community.  Due 
to  the  present  scarcity  of  homes  many  of  them  have 
l)een  inconvenienced  by  having  the  homes  they  rent 
sold  over  their  heads.  Many  others  feel  that  paying 
out  rent  year  after  year  without  a  permanent  inter¬ 
est  in  their  home  is  not  desirable. 

Some  of  the  company  employes  already  pos¬ 
sessed  lots  but  had  not  the  wherewithal  to  build  on 
them  unless  at  high  rates  of  interest,  when  the 
monthly  charge  for  principal  and  interest  would  be 
much  heavier  than  rent.  The  disposal  of  the  fund 
has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  joint  committee 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  office  employes' 
association  and  the  management  of  the  company  and 
the  $50,000  has  already  been  allotted  by  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  whole  idea  of  starting  building  operations 
throughout  the  West  is  timely  and  healthy  and 
should  receive  encouragement  from  all  quarters. 


The  Imperial  Valley  has  of  late  come  into  the 
limelight  due  to  certain  discussions  in  the  halls  of 
j  Congress  relative  to  the  purchase 
Electric  Dredges  California  from  Mexico. 

in  rnga  ion  previously  discussed  in  the 

*  *  editorial  columns  of  the  Journal 

of  Electricity,  the  control  of  the  Colorado  River  to 
its  mouth  at  the  Gulf  of  California  is  the  one  thing 
that  interests  the  West  more  than  any  other  factor 
at  this  time.  This  interest  does  not  center  so  much 
in  the  question  of  where  ownership  really  should  be 
vested  as  it  does  in  a  discussion  as  to  how  best 
jurisdiction  may  be  brought  about  that  will  secure 
safe  and  economic  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River,  so  necessary  to  the  irrigation  of  a  very  broad 
expanse  of  arid  land  in  this  section  of  the  West. 


An  instance  of  how  necessary  is  this  control 
will  quite  forcefully  come  to  mind  when  we  recall  the 
Salton  Sea  disaster  some  years  back,  which  came 
nearly  destroying  for  permanent  use  thousands  of 
acres  of  fertile  lands.  This  situation  came  about  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  artificial  lake  that  was  being 
foimed  lay  below  the  level  of  the  Colorado  River, 
due  to  the  vast  silt  deposits  that  have  raised  the 
channel  of  the  river  in  years  past. 

And  this  silt  carrying  capacity  of  these  waters 
today  pi*esents  a  unique  problem  in  this  district.  The 
Imperial  Irrigation  District  composed  of  some  600,- 
000  acres  is  supplied  by  a  main  canal  from  the  Colo¬ 
rado  River.  This  main  canal  carries  over  200,000 
cubic  yards  of  silt  per  month.  Hence  it  is  readily 
seen  that  the  consequent  choking  of  the  canal  and 
laterals  becomes  a  problem  difficult  of  solution. 


Electricity  has  entered  into  the  solution  of  this 
problem  in  an  interesting  manner.  The  power  lines 
of  the  Southern  Sierras  Power  Company,  which  by 
the  way  constitute  the  longest  transmission  of  hy¬ 
droelectric  energy  in  the  world  and  at  this  point  re¬ 
ceives  its  energy  from  Bishop  Creek,  450  miles  dis¬ 


tant,  pass  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  inter¬ 
national  boundary  line,  on  the  California  side,  where 
the  company  is  installing  a  substation  at  the  Hanlon 
heading.  Here  dredges  are  being  employed,  electric¬ 
ally  operated,  to  scoop  out  the  silt  and  keep  the 
canals  free  from  interference  of  this  sort. 

Electrical  energy  has  been  furnished  from  a 
temporary  substation  for  several  months,  and  two 
new  dredges,  each  with  a  total  connected  load  of 
850  h.p.,  have  been  installed.  The  irrigation  district 
is  changing  over  a  third  dredge  from  steam  to  elec¬ 
tric  drive  and  will  within  a  short  time  put  a  fourth 
one  into  operation  which  will  increase  the  total  con¬ 
nected  dredge  load  to  2750  h.p. 

Electricity  in  dredge  operation  is  not  new  to  the 
West.  For  some  years  past  the  West  has  led  the 
world  in  the  electrical  operation  of  gold  dredges. 
One  of  these  giant  iron  clad  monsters,  for  instance, 
near  Marysville,  California,  known  as  Marysville  No. 
5,  has  a  record  of  digging,  washing,  extracting  the 
gold  and  stacking  the  washed  gravel,  at  the  rate  of 
4,599,518  cubic  yards  per  year,  at  an  average  cost 
of  about  three  cents  per  yard. 

The  problem  of  silt  deposits  in  the  Imperial 
Valley  canals  is  one  that  still  is  far  from  solution, 
but  it  is  believed  that  electrical  energy  in  its  many 
possible  applications  will  prove  the  saving  factor. 


The  increasing  use  of  the  electric  sign  since  the 
beginning  of  the  armistice  is  one  of  the  happiest 

r»  j  A  -1.  indications  of  the  quick  return 
Renewed  Activity  conditions 

throughout  the  West.  The  ex- 
Electric  Sign  a  a  t  u-  u  f 

^  tent  to  which  many  of  the 

smaller  communities  are  taking  advantage  of  the 

method  electrical  is  best  instanced  by  consideration 

of  one  of  the  enterprising  cities  of  the  Northwest. 


North  Yakima,  Washington,  with  a  population 
of  14,000  people  in  accordance  with  the  last  census, 
possesses  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  electric  signs, 
which  is  a  very  high  per  capita  average.  The  Pacific 
Power  &  Light  Company,  the  progressive  lighting 
company  of  North  Yakima,  has  long  regarded  the 
electric  sign  as  an  important  element  in  its  load  and 
has  taken  special  means  to  develop  the  electric  sign 
through  cooperative  solicitation  with  one  of  the  local 
representatives  of  a  well  known  sign  company.  The 
signs  in  North  Yakima  are  of  an  exceptionally  high* 
grade  and  the  lighting  company  maintains  a  main¬ 
tenance  and  patrol  service  to  relieve  the  merchants 
of  all  details  in  connection  with  the  care  of  their 
signs.  One  electric  sign  on  an  average  to  every  105 
persons  in  a  city  of  this  size  is  an  unusual  record  and 
it  is  claimed  that  North  Yakima  illustrates  the 
greatest  per  capita  average  use  of  electric  signs  in 
the  state  of  Washington. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  recital  of  this  typical  in¬ 
stance  from  the  Northwest  may  serve  to  quicken  the 
pulse  of  the  electric  sign  activity  in  other  communi¬ 
ties,  as  the  possibilities  of  this  tyx)e  of  electric  load 
are  most  encouraging  from  every  viewpoint. 
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The  electrical  industry  can  do  much  to  help 
clarify  the  disabled  soldier  situation.  While  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  of  all  the 
The  Disabled  maimed  and  wounded  American 

Soldier  soldiers  the  actual  number  of 

totally  blind  does  not  exceed  100 
in  all  and  that  the  mutilated  and  amputated  does  not 
exceed  six  per  cent  of  the  whole,  yet  it  has  developed 
that  forty  per  cent  have  contracted  tuberculosis  in 
some  form  or  other.  By  care  and  proper  employment 
a  large  percentage  of  this  latter  class  can  soon  hope 
to  enter  again  the  activities  of  the  business  world. 

The  govei-nment,  through  the  Federal  Board  of 
Vocational  Education,  has  this  entire  matter  well  in 
hand  and  the  out-of-door  industries  of  the  West  are 
being  called  upon  to  help  in  placing  many  of  these 
men  after  their  health  and  training  is  such  that  they 
can  be  recommended  for  special  service.  The  need 
is  a  worthy  one  and  the  call  upon  the  electrical 
industry  to  bear  its  share  of  the.  burden  will  be 
answered,  for  it  will  be  considered  a  privilege  by  all 
to  do  everything  reasonably  possible  to  assist  in  this 
work. 


('arelessness 
in  Packing 


Much  criticism  has  from  time  to  time  drifted  in 
from  foreign  shores  relative  to  the  manner  in  which 
American  packages  for  forei^ 
shipment  have  been  received  in 
ports  of  the  Pacific.  Excuse  was 
given  that  due  to  the  inexperi¬ 
ence  of  American  shippers  in  foreign  trade,  this 
condition  of  affairs  had  arisen,  but  that  undoubtedly 
later  months  would  develop  the  fact  that  American 
entei*prise  would  overcome  this  difficulty  in  the  same 
excellent  manner  that  it  had  at  home.  It  now  devel¬ 
ops,  however,  that  at  home  our  shippers  have  much 
to  learn  in  the  art  of  packing  for  the  home  market. 
Those  who  have  visited  foreign  countries,  notably 
Japan,  become  greatly  impressed  with  the  tidy,  neat 
and  secure  manner  in  which  their  ware  is  packed  for 
shipment.  Perhaps  California  fruit  shippers,  too, 
are  on  the  whole  to  be  commended  for  the  manner 
of  excellency  in  shipment.  But  in  the  electrical  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole  much  is  still  to  be  learned  regard¬ 
ing  this  very  important  subject.  Those  shipments 
passing  through  the  parcel  post  and  the  express 
companies  should  especially  be  packed  with  unusual 
care.  Recourse  to  the  statistics  of  breakage  on  file 
in  damage  suits  too  often  proves  the  carelessness  of 
the  shipper  and  surely  the  electrical  industry,  so 
widely  known  for  efficiency  and  down-to-the-minute 
ideals  in  effective  accomplishment,  will  not  longer 
be  found  wanting  in  this  regard. 
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I  With  the  satisfaction  which  comes  on  paying  § 
I  the  last  installment  of  an  old  debt,  with  grati-  | 
§  tude  that  the  war  was  not  longer  and  the  sacri-  | 
I  fice  asked  of  us  no  greater,  with  the  comfortable  j 
I  knowledge  of  a  good  investment  —  Come  on,  | 
=  boys,  let’s  oversubscribe  the  Loan!  I 


Some  Western 
Contributiims 
in  Engineering 


Many  hydroelectric  engineers  of  the  West,  espe¬ 
cially  those  among  the  younger  class  who  went  to 
France  with  the  American  Ex¬ 
peditionary  Forces,  have  often 
remarked  concerning  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  their  having  a  substan¬ 
tial  part  in  rehabilitating  France  and  in  assisting  in 
her  hydroelectric  development. 

It  now  is  found  that  at  present  there  is  4,500,- 
000  to  6,000,000  undeveloped  horsepower  in  France — 
about  the  same  potentialities  as  the  commonwealth 
of  California.  While  undoubtedly  our  assistance  in 
its  development  will  be  welcomed,  we  can  teach  the 
French  practically  nothing  in  the  technicality  of  the 
hydraulic  art  and  the  construction  of  factories. 
There  is,  however,  one  important  matter  in  which 
they  can  well  learn  from  experience  in  the  West  and 
that  is  the  question  of  vast  developments  on  a  large 
scale  with  high  voltages  and  interconnected  systems. 

•  The  important  question  of  standardization, 
especially  in  matters  of  frequency  and  voltages,  has 
been  developed  far  greater  in  the  West  than  else¬ 
where  in  the  world,  under  interconnection  and  inter¬ 
operated  systems  prevailing  in  the  West.  The 
matter  of  merchandising  standards,  too,  is  far  more 
advanced.  In  France  it  is  reported  that  the  smaller 
manufacturer  who  makes  a  lamp  socket,  for  example, 
or  the  retailer  who  sells  the  lamp  socket,  will  call  on 
the  manufacturer  to  make  his  a  little  different  from 
the  other  kind,  on  the  theory  that  having  obtained 
his  original  customers  he  can  hold  them  as  they 
cannot  get  that  particular  type  anywhere  else.  The 
very  effective  work  of  the  California  Electrical  Co¬ 
operative  Campaign  has  long  since  made  possible  the 
merchandising  of  electrical  ware  to  the  individual 
profit  of  all  engaged  without  the  employment  of 
such  subterfuges. 

And  in  the  matter  of  engineering  advance  in 
quest  of  the  latest  ideas  in  design  and  automatic 
operation  of  power  plants  one  only  has  to  consult 
the  pages  of  our  last  issue  to  note  how  this  section 
of  the  nation  has  outdistanced  all  other  districts  in 
the  world  in  this  regard. 


THE  NEW  JOURNAL  SERVICE;  It  is  with  no  small  feeling  of  appreciation  that  the  Journal  of  Electricity  thanks 
its  friends  for  the  very  cordial  suppoit  that  has  been  given  to  the  series  of  articles  on  the  Business  Library  by  Miss 
Krause,  Librarian  of  the  H.  M.  Byllesby  &  Company,  and  the  course  on  Elementary  Electricity  by  Professor  H.  H. 
Bliss  of  the  Extension  division  of  the  University  of  California,  both  of  which  series  are  now  appearing  in  the  ,M)urnal 
of  Electricity.  From  practically  every  quarter  of  the  nation  have  come  letters  of  commendation  and  support  for  the 
Business  Library  series,  while  from  every  quarter  of  the  West  a  genuine  interest  is  being  shown  in  the  electrical 
course.  Power  companies,  jobbers,  manufacturers  and  telephone  men  have  all  shown  a  splendid  spirit  of  cooperation. 
There  are  now  in  course  of  preparation  articles  on  accounting  and  cost  keeping  which  should  round  out  the  problems 
of  the  contractor-dealer  in  a  helpful  manner  not  hitherto  attempted  in  American  technical  journalism,  announce¬ 
ment  of  which  will  be  made  later.  The  full  discussions  of  the  papers  pi*esented  at  the  Coronado  conventions  will 
appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity. 
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Lighting  of  San  Francisco’s  Triangle  District 

BY  A.  F.  DICKERSON 


(That  the  arc  light  still  holds  its  own  in  the  field  'of  street  lighting  is  testified  to  by  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  recently  installed  triangle  lighting  system  of  San  Francisco.  The  pleasing  and 
adequate  nature  of  the  resulting  illumination  has  already  led  to  its  serving  as  a  model  for  the 
street  lighting  of  several  other  large  cities.  The  author  is  connected  with  the  Illuminating 
Engineering  Laboratories  of  the  Cieneral  Electric  (Company. — The  Editor.) 

San  Francisco  now  rightfully  claims  the  distinc-  112  lamps  on  56  standards  that  bum  all  night  and 
tion  of  having  the  best  lighted  business  district  of  are  maintained  by  the  city ;  the  remaining  162  lamps 
any  city  in  the  world.  In  early  1916  a  movement,  are  extinguished  at  midnight, 
fathered  by  the  Downtown  Association,  was  started  The  standard  is  pure  Greco-Roman  in  design, 
to  perpetuate  some  feature  of  the  illumination  of  the  consisting  of  the  base,  ornamental  fluted  column  with 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  The  aid  of  W.  D’A.  two  volutes  and  an  anthemion  growing  out  of  the  col- 
Ryan,  Chief  of  Illumination  of  the  Exposition  and  umn.  The  two  volutes  act  as  decorative  supports 
Director  of  the  Illuminating  Laboratory  of  the  Gen-  for  a  cross-arm  upon  which  are  placed  two  oraa- 

_ _ ^ _  mental  luminous  arc  lamps,  the  electrode  tubes  of 

flih  il  which  are  covered  by  torches.  The  weight  of  the 

top  ornament  and  arc  lamps  is  carried  by  a  4-inch 
diameter  supporting  pipe  core  embedded  in  a  con¬ 
crete  foundation.  The  standard  weighs  slightly  over 


Not  only  is  this  a  beau¬ 
tiful  fixture,  but  it  is 
designed  to  give  a  very 
bright  light  which  is 
yet  very  pleasing.  The 
ultra  violet  rays  in 
which  the  arc  light  is 
so  rich,  while  adding 
nothing  to  the  illum¬ 
inating  value,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  irritating  t  o 
the  eye.  The  “San 
Francisco  Golden  Car- 
rarra”  glass  used  in 
this  fixture  entirely 
cuts  off  these  rays,  pro¬ 
viding  a  soft  and  radi¬ 
ant  spread  of  light. 


eral  Electric  Company,  was  secured  and  the  result 
was  the  lighting  of  Market  street,  the  now  famous 
“Path  of  Gold,”  on  October  4,  1916. 

The  success  of  this  lighting  led  to  numerous  re¬ 
quests  for  extensions  to  include  the  entire  retail  dis¬ 
trict  of  San  Francisco,  bounded  by  Market,  Powell 
and  Sutter  streets,  popularly  known  as  the  “Tri¬ 
angle.”  A  standard  was  designed  by  J.  W.  Gosling, 
of  the  Illuminating  Laboratory,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  sufficient  funds  raised  to  enter  into  a  contract 
with  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  (kimpany  for  this 
lighting.  As  in  the  case  of  Market  street,  the  en¬ 
tire  proposition,  amounting  to  about  $85,000,  was 
financed  by  the  above  company.  Of  the  total  yearly 
maintenance  cost  of  over  $30,000  the  property  own¬ 
ers  and  tenants  through  the  Downtown  Association 
pay  approximately  $16,000,  the  remainder  being  car¬ 
ried  by  the  city.  Work  on  the  installation  was  com-  a  ton  and  has  a  height  of  22  feet  from  the  sidewalk 
menced  in  the  spring  of  1917,  but  was  stopped  by  the  to  the  arcs. 

war.  Immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  The  system  was  designed  to  give  an  illumination 

the  system  was  rushed  to  completion  and  lighted  equal  to  that  of  Market  street  and  the  same  type  of 
shortly  before  the  holidays.  lamp  was  used,  i.  e.,  the  General  Electric  6.6  amp. 

The  old  lighting  standards  in  this  district  were  ornamental  luminous  arc  with  eight-panel  ribbed 

five-light  clusters  with  four  4()-watt  lamps  in  the  globe  equipped  with  “San  Francisco  Golden  Cararra” 

down-tuiTied  globes  and  two  25-watt  lamps  in  the  glassware.  The  luminous  arc  was  recommended  for 

central  globe.  All  lamps  burned  all  night.  As  the  San  Francisco  by  Mr.  Ryan  on  account  of  its  high 
standard  locations  were  satisfactory,  they  were  re-  efficiency,  low  maintenance  costs,  wonderful  quality 
tained,  the  arrangement  being  staggered,  as  indi-  of  white  “snappy”  light,  and  its  successful  operation 
cated  on  the  accompanying  diagram,  with  a  standard  at  the  Exposition  and  in  scores  of  cities  throughout 
to  approximately  each  60  feet  of  street.  There  are  this  country,  due  consideration  being  given  to  the 


A  district  adequateiy  iishtcd  as  is  this  one  is  a  permanent  asset  to  a  city. 
How  much  it  means  to  the  merchants  in  trade,  fire  protection  and  freedom 
from  burgiaries  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Down  Town  Association 
pays  one-half  the  expense  of  the  liKhting;. 
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“My,  how  bright!”  is  not  the  exclamation 
elicited  by  the  Triangle  District  Lighting — 
that  would  mean  that  the  effect  was  glaring. 
The  idea  has  been  to  provide  an  illumination 
comparable  with  daylight  which  secures 
light,  attractive  streets  without  calling  at* 
tention  to  its  units,  except  as  they  fit  into 
a  harmonious  whole. 


possibilities  of  future  developments.  This  lamp  was 
approved  by  the  lighting  committees  of  the  Down¬ 
town  Association  and  the  city  only  after  a  thorough 
investigation. 

Another  feature  connected  with  the  lighting  of 
this  district  was  the  removal  of  all  trolley  poles  and 
the  fastening  of  all  trolley  span  wires  to  eye-bolts 
in  the  building  facades. 

The  success  of  the  intensive  street  lighting  of 
San  Francisco  can  best  be  summed  up  in  a  recent 
statement  by  W.  D.  Fennimore,  chairman  of  the 
Downtown  Association  and  leading  spirit  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  above  lighting:  “We  have  at  last 
solved  the  problem  which  will  largely  contribute  to 
holding  and  solidifying  the  retail  business  district 
into  a  permanent  location.  The  solution  in  one  word 
is  — LIGHT.” 


(iOOD  LIGHTING  AND  BUSINESS  PROSPERITY 

BY  W.  D.  FENNIMORE 

(What  good  lighting  means  to  the  merchant  in 
increased  business  as  well  as  in  fire  and  burglar 
protection  is  here  told  by  the  chairman  of  the  light* 
ing  committee  of  the  San  Francisco  Down  Town 
Association.  As  president  of  the  California  Optical 
Company,  the  author  is  particularly  competent  to 
judge  of  the  freedom  from  eyestrain,  together  with 
a  high  degree  of  light  intensity  which  the  San  Fran* 
cisco  system  secures. — The  Editor.) 

“Commerce  follows  the  Flag”  is  a  trite  saying 
and  a  true  one,  and  in  the  same  spirit  the  business 
districts  of  large  cities  follow  good  street  lighting. 
Every  large  city  in  the  Union  has  at  some  time  seen 
its  principal  retail  district  move  from  the  original 
location,  either  north,  east,  south  or  west,  gi'adually 
in  some  cases  and  in  an  almost  unbelievable  short 
space  of  time  in  other  instances.  One  portion  of  the 
town  is  deserted  and  the  new  section  becomes  pros¬ 
perous  and  progresses.  In  the  old  district  property 
depreciates  and  rents  go  down,  while  in  the  new  sec¬ 
tion  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Rarely  if  ever  does  the 
old  section  recover. 

In  New  York,  for  instance,  in  the  past  eight 
years  valuable  downtown  retail  property  has  become 


vacant  and  gi’eatly  depreciated  in  value  while  Fifth 
Avenue  and  adjacent  property  in  the  uptown  district 
has  become  most  valuable  and  desirable,  bonuses 
being  paid  for  retail  store  locations. 

What  causes  this  migration  of  business  houses 
from  the  old  business  district,  which  is  nearly  always 
convenient  from  point  of  distance  and  transportation 
facilities?  How  can  such  costly  migration  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum,  if  not  actually  prevented? 

Answering  the  first  question,  the  principal 
1‘eason  is  that  property  owners  seem  to  be  satisfied 
to  enjoy  an  income  without  safeguarding  its  future 
— they  allow  their  buildings  to  become  old,  making 
few  if  any  improvements,  and  consequently  the  prop¬ 
erty  “runs  down”  and  becomes  obsolete.  Along  comes 
some  live,  enterprising  real  estate  holder  and  offers 
to  put  up  modern  buildings  for  commercial  purposes 
at  fair  progressive  rentals,  and  thus  induces  a  few 
leading  houses  by  these  attractive  offers  to  make  the 
change.  The  ball  starts  rolling  and  other  houses 
follow  in  order  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  large 
and  extensive  establishments.  And  then,  “like  a  lot 
of  rats  from  a  sinking  ship,”  the  grand  tableau  of 
desertion  is  staged  for  new  fields  and  new  locations, 
and  “the  devil  take  the  hindermost.” 

The  natural  trend  of  retail  district  locations  is 
along  the  lines  of  the  level  land;  in  San  Francisco 
there  is  but  a  limited  amount  which  is  not  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  better  class  retail  stores.  These  estab¬ 
lishments  should  and  can  be  held  where  they  are 
if  the  property  owners  are  enterprising  and  co¬ 
operate  with  their  tenants — they  should  not  hesitate 
tearing  down  the  old  structures  if  necessary  and  re¬ 
placing  them  with  modern  ones — at  any  rate  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  property  in  splendid  repair  and  attractive. 
The  property  owners  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  after  all  is  said  and  done  the  merchant  makes 
the  street  and  not  the  street  the  merchant. 

But  it  has  remained  for  the  far-sightedness  of 
the  Down  Town  Association  after  months  and 
months  of  preparation  and  effort  to  materialize  the 
solution  to  the  problem  which  will  largely  contribute 
to  “holding”  and  “solidifying”  the  retail  district  into 


FIVE  REASONS  FOR  GOOD  STREET 
LIGHTING 


Bright  streets  mean  crowded  streets. 

Daytime  shopping  follows  night  time  illumination. 

Adequate  light  means  freedom  from  burglars. 

Every  passer-by  is  a  watchman — fires  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  gaining  headway. 

A  well  lighted  city  makes  residents  of  tourists. 


Standards  used  elsewhere  in  San  Francisco.  The  present  “Triangle  Light¬ 
ing  System”  is  an  extension  of  the  "Path  of  Gold”  of  Market  street  and 
utilises  standards  with  the  same  basic  elements  of  design. 


chant  draws  attention  to  his  merchandise  by  scien¬ 
tifically  lighted  and  artistically  decorated  window 
displays  which  have  a  “pulling”  power  hard  to  resist. 

The  completion  of  the  Triangle  District  Light¬ 
ing  System  marks  the  claim  of  San  Francisco  as 
being  the  best  lighted  city  in  the  entire  world. 
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The  Man  In  the  Street 

BY  S.  M.  KENNEDY 

(The  Man  in  the  Street  —  the  voter  and  the  customer,  is  not  merely  incidental  to  the  elec¬ 
trical  business — his  good  will  is  essential  to  it.  It  is  only  by  giving  him  a  good  impression  of 
your  business  as  a  citizen  of  his  community,  educating  him  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  you 
operate,  dealing  with  him  as  a  friendly  human  being,  giving  him  good  service  as  a  customer 
and  finally  taking  him  into  partnership,  that  the  electrical  industry  can  be  maintained.  The 
author  of  this  business  code  of  success  is  well  known  as  general  agent  for  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Edison  Company.  This  paper  is  to  be  read  before  the  Commercial  Section  meeting  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Section,  N.  E.  L.  A.,  Coronado,  May  1,  1919. — ^The  Editor.) 


If  there  is  any  class  of  business  which  is  at  all 
times  on  trial  before  the  great  court  of  Public 
Opinion  it  is  that  of  the  Public  Utility  Corporation. 
The  establishments  of  the  merchant,  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  other  industries  are  operated  from  eight 
to  ten  hours  daily — on  working  days  only — but  the 
Central  Station  Company  must  be  ready  to  supply 
instant  service  day  and  night,  week-days  and  Sun¬ 
days,  feast  days  and  fast  days,  high  days  and  holi¬ 
days.  The  jury  is  in  constant  session  taking  cogni¬ 
zance  of  the  evidence  which  is  being  given,  and  be 
the  testimony  good  or  bad,  honest  or  dishonest, 
worthy  or  unworthy,  no  item  is  overlooked  when 
the  time  arrives  to  review,  sum  up  and  render  a 
verdict.  The  Utility  Company  cannot  select  its  jur¬ 
ors  as  they  are  selected  by  the  opposing  attorneys 
in  a  trial  in  court.  Its  jurors  are  selected  by  the 
destiny  that  gi'oups  men  together  in  cities  and  com¬ 
munities.  These  jurors  may  not  be  challenged,  but 
must  be  accepted  with  all  the  bias  or  prejudice  they 
may  bring  to  the  trial.  Consequently  it  may  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  for  the  heads  of  Public  Utility  organ¬ 
izations  to  study  the  jurors — to  analyze  and  diagnose 
any  causes  for  suspicion,  prejudice  and  opposition 
to  the  end  that  the  evfdence  may  be  so  influenced 
and  directed  by  liberal  policies  and  enlightened  man¬ 
agement  that  the  verdict  may  be  a  source  of  every 
day  satisfaction.  Certain  conditions  surrounding 
the  operation  of  a  Public  Utility’s  business  are  fixed 
and  cannot  be  altered,  and  such  being  the  case,  opera¬ 
tion  should  be  so  adjusted  that  these  conditions  may 
be  recognized,  and,  if  possible,  used  to  advantage. 
It  is  as  much  advisable  for  a  corporation  to  be  philo¬ 
sophical  when  dealing  with  the  inevitable,  as  it  is 
for  the  individual — both  may  well  agi*ee  with  James 
Whitcomb  Riley: 

“It  ain’t  no  use  to  grumble  and  complain, 

It’s  just  as  cheap  and  easy  to  rejoice; 

When  God  sorts  out  the  weather  and  sends  rains. 

Why  —  rain’s  my  choice!’’ 

It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  three-fourths  of 
the  mistakes  that  the  Central  Station  man  makes 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  public  are  made  because 
he  does  not  really  know  the  things  he  thinks  he 
knows.  If  the  Central  Station  is  constantly  on  trial 
had  it  not  better  keep  its  eye  on  the  juror  and  if  pos¬ 
sible  get  his  viewpoint?  There  was  a  time  when  it 
was  thought  the  juror  could  be  ignored — that  he  had 
to  take  what  was  given  him  and  be  quiet, — but  now 
things  are  different.  A  Russian  proverb  says :  “Time 
does  not  bow  to  you,  you  must  bow  to  time.”  Today 
it  is  perhaps  better  to  bow  alike  to  Time  and  the 
juror  and  take  them  both  into  consideration.  The 
juror  can  only  be  fixed  by  some  one  obtaining  his 
viewpoint — that  is,  by  the  *Coi*poration  man  looking 


at  the  business  from  the  outside,  or  as  it  is  seen  by 
the  Man  in  the  Street. 

The  Man  in  the  Street  is  a  many  sided  individual 
in  some  respects,  but  in  the  main  he  will  be  found 
reasonable,  tractable  and  not  unfriendly.  In  my 
efforts  to  illustrate  the  different  angles  of  observa¬ 
tion  from  which  the  Man  in  the  Street  looks  inward 
at  your  business,  I  will  endeavor  to  develop  five  sides 
of  his  character.  It  will  be  distinctly  understood 
that  I  am  not  advising  anyone  how  to  change  or 
conduct  his  business.  Long  ago  I  learned  it  is  per¬ 
missible  to  express  an  opinion — but  advice  should 
be  sent  by  slow  freight.  The  Man  in  the  Street  has 
some  advantages  not  possessed  by  the  man  inside, 
and  the  man  on  the  inside  can  well  afford  to  listen 
if  the  man  on  the  outside  has  anything  to  say.  The 
five  angles  from  which  the  Man  in  the  Street  will 
here  be  considered  are  (1)  The  Impressionist,  (2) 
The  Student,  (3)  The  Human  Being,  (4)  The  Cus¬ 
tomer  and  (5)  The  Investor. 

The  Impressionist 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  trifles  make  perfec¬ 
tion,  but  perfection  is  no  trifle.  As  an  impression¬ 
ist,  the  Man  in  the  Street  is  either  consciously  or 
subconsciously  influenced  by  what  appear  to  be 
trifles.  Daily  as  he  proceeds  on  his  way  he  observes 
the  properties  and  employes  of  the  Central  Station. 
Do  they  impress  him  favorably  or  do  they  irritate 
him?  What  pleases  him  and  why?  When  is  he 
jarred  and  for  what  reason?  As  he  looks  along  the 
principal  streets  in  his  town  do  the  pole  lines  impress 
him  as  being  clean-cut  and  regular?  Are  the  poles 
located  in  the  least  objectionable  places  and  are  the 
services  run  with  any  regard  to  appearance  ?  Some¬ 
times  he  sees  lines  that  appeal  even  to  a  layman  as 
l)eing  carefully  planned  and  excellently  constructed. 
Sometimes  he  observes  that  a  street  or  highway  is 
needlessly  disfigured  by  irregular  poles,  ragged  wires 
and  sloppy  construction.  Don’t  imagine  these  condi¬ 
tions  are  not  observed  by  the  Man  in  the  Street. 
They  speak  for  themselves  and  later  on,  if  they  are 
not  remedied  or  made  less  objectionable,  the  Man  in 
the  Street  is  liable  to  make  a  noise  which  will  sound 
to  the  Central  Station  like  having  to  spend  a  lot  of 
money  for  removal  of  such  lines  or  maybe  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  underground  construction  in  their  place. 
How  about  the  Stations,  Sub-stations,  Warehouses 
and  Garages?  Do  they  always  present  a  creditable 
appearance?  Could  the  grounds  around  them  be 
kept  more  tidy  and  would  some  needed  repairs  or 
a  coat  of  paint  on  some  buildings  make  a  better  im¬ 
pression?  The  Man  in  the  Street  misses  nothing. 
He  knows  whether  you  are  properly  maintaining 
your  property  or  allowing  it  to  degenerate.  If  ob- 
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jectionable  conditions  continue  without  improvement 
he  may  charitably  conclude  you  are  in  a  rut  and  he 
knows  that  the  only  difference  between  a  rut  and 
the  grave  is  in  its  length  and  breadth. 

The  Man  in  the  Street  has  business  in  your  office 
occasionally.  Is  it  an  up-to-date  office,  with  an  open, 
inviting  appearance,  or  is  it  one  of  the  old,  forbidding 
type,  with  high  railings,  with  little  windows  for  the 
clerks  to  look  through  at  customers  and  where  cus¬ 
tomers  must  stand  off  and  meekly  take  whatever 
may  be  handed  them?  A  pleasant,  cheerful  office  is 
an  invitation  to  come  again,  and  no  one  realizes  it 
more  than  the  Man  in  the  Street.  Are  the  clerks 
neatly  dressed — the  men  with  clean  clothes  and 
clean-shaven  faces,  and  the  women  in  such  costumes 
and  colors  as  befit  their  work?  Is  the  Manager 
easily  accessible  or  is  he  locked  in  behind  a  closed 
door  from  where  he  cannot  see  his  assistants  and 
where  the  company’s  customers  cannot  see  him? 
High  railings,  dark  partitions  and  closed  doors  im¬ 
press  the  Man  in  the  Street  as  belonging  to  ways 
that  are  dark  and  secrets  that  are  deep.  Open  offices 
invite  him  to  inspect  and  he  is  liable  to  say  to  him¬ 
self  that  an  invitetion  to  inspect  implies  that  there 
is  nothing  to  conceal. 

I  have  heard  some  men  say,  “What  does  it  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  Man  in  the  Street  how  we  maintain  our 
property  ?  We  get  no  more  revenue  from  him  if  our 
lines  are  straight  or  crooked,  our  buildings  and  prop¬ 
erty  tidy  or  dirty  and  our  offices  inviting  or  the  re¬ 
verse!  He  gets  the  service  just  the  same.’’  There 
is  the  great  mistake.  You  are  part  of  the  community 
in  which  he  lives  and  takes  a  pride.  Your  methods 
either  help  the  community  or  hurt  it.  If  your  meth¬ 
ods  please  him,  he  will  ultimately  take  more  liberally 
of  your  service,  and  your  income  will  be  correspond¬ 
ingly  greater.  The  Impressionist  side  of  The  Man  in 
the  Street  is  one  that  should  be  regarded  as  highly 
important  and  not  to  be  slightingly  ignored  or  care¬ 
lessly  overlooked. 

The  Student 

The  one  thing  that  is  most  frequently  over¬ 
looked  in  connection  with  the  Central  Station  busi¬ 
ness  is  that  the  company  is  distributing  an  intangi¬ 
ble  commodity.  The  purchaser  does  not  see  what  he 
is  buying,  as  is  the  case  with  ordinary  merchandise. 
He  cannot  tell  when  he  pays  his  bill  that  he  is  paying 
only  for  what  he  has  received.  His  senses,  which 
are  useful  in  buying  some  things,  do  not  help  him  in 
his  purchases  of  electricity.  Under  conditions  like 
these,  something  must  be  relied  upon  to  take  the 
place  of  the  senses  and  the  only  substitute  is  confi¬ 
dence.  Now  the  average  Man  in  the  Street  wants 
to  know  just  where  he  is  at  when  spending  his 
money,  and  the  Central  Station  Company  should 
make  it  easy  for  him  to  learn  all  that  is  possible  con¬ 
cerning  the  real  facts  surrounding  the  production 
and  distribution  of  electricity.  The  Man  in  the 
Street  will  study  conditions  and  reach  his  own  con¬ 
clusions  about  your  business.  If  the  truth  is  spread 
before  him  for  thoughtful  inspection,  his  conclusions 
are  liable  to  be  favorable.  If,  however,  he  becomes 
saturated  with  mis-information  concerning  the  meth¬ 
ods  and  aims  of  the  Central  Station,  then  his  ideas 


will  1)6  perverted  and  his  attitude  prejudiced.  The 
Man  in  the  Street  is  reasonable  and  willing  that  a 
company  giving  a  good  service  should  receive  a  fair 
return  on  its  investment.  However,  in  a  reasonable 
manner  he  must  be  shown  what  is  the  investment 
and  what  constitutes  a  fair  return  thereon. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  important  for 
the  Man  in  the  Street  to  study  than  the  subject  of 
what  is  good  service  and  how  it  may  be  obtained. 
If  he  is  a  lighting  consumer  he  ought  to  be  informed 
as  to  the  difference  between  ordinary  light  and  scien¬ 
tific  illumination.  He  should  be  advised  that  he  may 
often  have  better  lighting  at  less  cost,  by  using  more 
modem  methods.  If  he  is  a  power  consumer  his  in¬ 
stallation  should  be  inspected  and  where  conditions 
indicate  wasteful  consumption,  the  way  should  be 
pointed  toward  more  economical  operation.'  He 
should  be  instructed  that  when  he  has  troubles  with 
his  service  he  should  tell  them  to  the  Company  and 
not  to  his  neighbor.  He  should  know  what  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Company  to  communicate  with  and  what 
is  the  telephone  number. 

Does  the  Man  in  the  Street  know  that  all  rates 
for  service  are  subject  to  approval  by  the  State 
Public  Utility  Commission?  Does  he  know  that 
these  rates  are  ordered  or  approved  only  after  ex¬ 
haustive  investigations  made  by  the  Commission’s 
experts  as  to  the  company’s  actual  investment, 
operating  expenses,  and  depreciation  charges  and  are 
calculated  to  yield  only  a  small  return  on  the  capital 
invested?  Does  he  know  that  the  Central  Station 
Company  cannot  raise  a  rate  or  increase  a  charge 
without  an  order  from  the  Utility  Commission  after 
a  public  hearing  has  been  held?  Does  he  know  that 
in  fixing  rates  the  Utility  Cbmmission  does  not  con¬ 
sider  the  company’s  bonded  indebtedness  or  out¬ 
standing  capital  stock  as  a  basis  for  calculating  what 
should  be  the  company’s  net  earnings?  Does  he 
know  that  the  Central  Station  Company  cannot  issue 
any  securities  without  the  approval  of  the  Utility 
Commission,  and  that  the  Company  must  show  how 
every  dollar  derived  from  the  sale  of  securities  is 
to  be  spent?  Does  he  know  that  the  return  the  Com¬ 
pany  is  allowed  to  earn  on  its  investment  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  provide  for  extensions  and  betterments,  and 
that  for  such  purposes  new  money  must  come  from 
the  sale  of  the  Company’s  securities  to  investors? 
Does  the  Man  in  the  Street  know  that  if  he  has  a 
grievance  against  the  Company  he  may  make  a  com¬ 
plaint  to  the  Utility  Commission,  and  his  trouble  will 
be  thoroughly  investigated?  These  are  matters  for 
the  Man  in  the  Street  to  study.  At  times  they  mys¬ 
tify  and  bother  him,  but  the  more  he  learns  regard¬ 
ing  public  regulation,  the  more  he  is  liable  to  esteem 
the  Utility  Commission,  respect  the  Company  and  be 
satisfied  that  his  individual  interests  are  fully  pro¬ 
tected.  With  a  proper  understanding  of  Public  regu¬ 
lation  the  Man  in  the  Street  has  a  better  grasp  of  the 
economic  law  of  natural  monopoly.  As  a  student, 
he  may  well  consider  some  chapters  from  the  records 
of  disaster  that  are  written  in  the  history  of  many 
cities  and  towns  in  America  where  rival  utility  com¬ 
panies  have  attempted  to  operate  in  the  same  field, 
where  that  field  is  properly  served  by  one  company 
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at  reasonable  rates.  His  study  will  develop  that 
unfair  competitive  conditions  are  ultimately  disad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  consumer,  who  by  increased  rates 
must  inevitably  pay  for  the  destruction  caused  by 
unnecessary  competition.  All  publicity  of  misinfor¬ 
mation  should  be  counteracted  by  even  greater  pub¬ 
licity  of  true  conditions.  Truth  is  mighty  and  if  the 
Man  in  the  Street  may  study  and  grasp  its  meaning 
he  will  eventually  become  a  defender  of  the  Central 
Station  and  an  ardent  advocate  of  its  service. 

The  Human  Being 

Quite  recently  the  manager  of  one  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  operated  by  a  large  Utility  Company  in  this 
state  received  a  letter  from  a  consumer  reading  as 
follows : 

“Ordinarily  when  we  pay  an  account  promptly,  we  feel 
we  have  fulfilled  our  obligation,  but  in  your  case  we  are 
moved  to  something  more,  and  the  purpose  of  this  letter  is 
to  thank  you  for  the  businesslike  manner  in  which  our  trans¬ 
actions  with  your  company  have  been  handled.  Furthermore, 
we  have  enjoyed  that  indefinable  ‘something’  which  goes 
with  your  service,  and  which  makes  it  a  pleasure  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  you.” 

The  Man  in  the  Street  is  a  human  being  and 
that  indefinable  “something”  referred  to  is  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  tactful,  attentive  courtesy  displayed  to 
him  as  an  individual.  This  attribute  attracts  new 
consumers,  and  makes  the  older  ones  feel  at  ease  and 
satisfied.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  open  sesame  to  the  Public 
good  will,  without  which  no  company  can  continue  to 
be  successfully  operated.  The  rulings  and  orders  of 
Utility  Commissions  may  govern  the  quality,  manu¬ 
facture  and  distribution  of  a  commodity,  but  they  do 
not  stipulate  what  shall  be  the  attitude  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  consumer.  That  is  left  to  the  management. 

The  Man  in  the  Street  dislikes  to  be  herded — he 
hates  to  be  known  as  one  of  so  many  thousand  con¬ 
sumers  a  company  may  have  in  a  community.  ,He 
likes  to  be  considered  as  an  individual  and  if  he  is 
known  by  his  name,  he  likes  it  better  still. 

From  my  own  residence  I  have  occasion  to  send 
quite  a  few  long  distance  messages  over  the  tele¬ 
phone.  There  are  two  Long  Distance  Companies, 
and  heretofore  I  have  always  been  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  the  older  company.  When  I  ask  for  Long 
Distance,  the  routine  is,  “Number,  please?  Your  own 
number?  Your  name?”  Recently,  at  certain  hours 
of  the  day,  a  new  operator  is  on  my  line  at  the  office 
of  the  other  company.  I  have  never  seen  her  and 
do  not  know  her  name.  When  she  says,  “Number, 
please?”  I  may  say  10621.  When  she  says,  “Your 
own  number”  I  say  571-W,  and  then  instead  of  say¬ 
ing  “Name,  please?”  she  says,  “Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy.”  Now,  I  am  the  Man  in  the  Street.  I  like  my 
individuality  recognized,  and  because  of  that  girl’s 
tact,  my  business  seems  to  be  gravitating  to  her 
company. 

Much  of  the  criticism  directed  against  Utility 
Companies  might  be  dispelled  or  relieved  by  a  broad¬ 
minded  policy  in  handling  complaints,  in  which  each 
case  is  treated  as  an  opportunity  for  acquaintance¬ 
ship  with  the  Consumer  and  each  complaint  is  given 
an  individuality,  by  impartial  and  critical  investi¬ 
gation.  A  complaint  is  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
friend,  and  the  opportunity  is  with  the  individual  in 


particular  and  not  with  the  class  of  complaint  in 
general.  To  satisfy  means  to  hold  -business  that 
probably  was  difficult  and  costly  to  get.  To  satisfy 
means  the  keeping  of  old  friends  and  the  making  of 
new  ones — and  friends  build  up  a  business*.  In  hand¬ 
ling  complaints,  words  are  only  one  means  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  manner  is  quite  as  important ;  a  kindly  and 
courteous  manner  is  not  only  the  sign  and  mark  of  a 
self-respecting  man,  but  it  is  to  words  what  oil  is 
to  machinery  in  making  them  move  effectively  to 
their  purpose.  The  Man  in  the  Street  gives  many 
opportunities  for  Utility  Company  employes  to  know 
him  and  please  him.  Perhaps  no  opportunity  occurs 
more  frequently  than  in  the  payment  of  bills.  He 
probably  calls  at  your  office  for  this  purpose  once 
a  month.  If  he  makes  such  a  call,  pays  his  money 
and  has  his  receipt  handed  him  without  word  or  rec¬ 
ognition  from  the  employe,  he  misses  something  and 
an  opportunity  for  the  company  has  been  lost.  If 
the  next  time  he  calls  the  clerk  says  “Thanks”  when 
handing  the  receipt  he  feels  a  slight  recognition  of 
his  existence.  If  on  a  third  call  the  clerk  says 
“Thank  you”  he  feels  more  interested  and  if  on  the 
fourth  call  to  pay  money  there  should  be  a  clerk 
with  tact  enough  to  see  the  name  on  the  bill,  and 
when  returning  the  receipt  to  say  “Thank  you,  Mr. 
Jones,”  the  Man  in  the  Street  goes  out  with  an  ap¬ 
preciative  smile,  and  the  thought  in  his  mind  that  he 
is  known  as  a  consumer  and  recognized  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  Too  much  importance  cannot  be  placed  upon 
the  treatment  of  the  Man  in  the  Street  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  appreciates  all  the  niceties  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  one  human  being  to  another,  and  above  all 
he  appreciates — 

"How  sweet  and  gracious,  even  in  common  speech, 

Is  that  fine  sense  which  men  call  Courtesy! 

Wholesome  as  air  and  genial  as  the  light. 

Welcome  in  every  clime  as  breath  of  flowers, 

It  transmutes  aliens  into  trusting  friends. 

And  gives  its  O'wmer  passport  round  the  globe.” 

The  Customer 

Some  years  ago  in  a  certain  Western  city  where 
there  were  three  electric  companies  competing  for 
business,  a  new  theatre  was  in  course  of  construc¬ 
tion.  The  three  companies  had  identical  rates  for 
serving  so  that  element  did  not  enter  into  the  com¬ 
petitive  conditions.  Mr  X,  the  business  manager  of 
Company  “A”,  was  watching  the  situation  closely, 
and  became  somewhat  discouraged  when  the  report 
was  brought  to  him  that  the  owner  of  the  new  build¬ 
ing  was  a  stockholder  in  Company  “B”  and  naturally 
would  influence  the  lessee  to  sign  with  Company  “B”. 
Another  report  he  received  was  that  there  existed  a 
racial  affiliation  Ijetween  one  of  the  directors  of  com¬ 
pany  “C”  and  the  lessee  of  the  theatre,  and  that 
Company  “C”  was  sure  to  get  the  business.  The 
lessee  lived  in  a  city  several  hundred  miles  distant. 
One  evening  as  the  manager  of  company  “A”  was 
about  to  close  his  desk,  the  office  door  opened  and  a 
stranger  walked  in.  He  asked  the  manager  if  he 
were  Mr.  X,  and  receiving  a  reply  in  the  affirmative, 
he  stated  he  was  the  lessee  of  the  new  People’s  The¬ 
ater  and  wished  to  arrange  for  service.  He  explained 
to  Manager  X  that  there  had  been  much  influence 
used  to  swing  )iis  business  elsewhere,  but  that  men 
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in  the  theatrical  business  had  a  way  of  inquiring 
from  each  other  about  certain  matters.  He  had  in¬ 
quired  from  other  theater  managers  as  to  which 
company  gave  the  best  service,  and  manager  X  was 
informed  that  not  only  the  theater  men  receiving 
service  from  his  company,  but  others  in  the  city  all 
agreed  that  company  “A”  gave  the  finest  service, 
and  looked  after  its  customers  in  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  manner.  The  Man  in  the  Street  listens,  inquires 
and  uses  his  own  judgment  when  he  is  going  to  give 
his  business,  and  your  record  for  attention  to  the 
little  things  in  service  may  often  win  you  big  revenue 
producing  contracts. 

A  Central  Station  plant  ought  to  be  loaded 
twenty-four  hours  daily.  It  does  not  have  to  sleep. 
The  load  curve  ought  to  be  a  straight  line,  before 
the  electrical  consumption  of  any  community  has 
reeached  the  saturation  point.  New  consumers  are 
desirable,  but  the  development  of  increased  business 
with  existing  customers  is  still  more  desirable.  For 
gi’eater  business  from  present  investment  we  must 
cultivate  the  Man  in  the  Street.  It  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  an  axiom  that  no  consumer  is  using  as  much 
as  he  could  take  to  his  own  advantage,  and  the  most 
profitable  business  is  produced  by  inducing  consu¬ 
mers  to  increase  the  number  of  uses  of  electricity. 
Much  time  and  money  have  been  spent  in  the  past 
in  an  endeavor  to  clip  a  small  percentage  from  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  and  delivering  a  kilowatt 
hour.  Economies  of  operation  are  to  be  commended, 
but  the  time  has  passed  when  it  is  simply  a  question 
of  jumping  a  set  of  service  wires  to  the  consumer’s 
premises,  and  dumping  a  few  kilowatt  hours  there 
each  month.  The  time  has  come  when  it  is  up  to  us 
to  interest  ourselves  more  than  ever  before  in  the 
manner  and  method  of  using  our  product  on  the 
consumer’s  premises,  so  that  the  greatest  possible 
economies  and  benefits  may  be  secured. 

The  Man  in  the  Street  knows  of  no  saturation 
point,  neither  should  we.  The  Man  in  the  Street  is 
willing  that  the  annual  consumption  per  capita 
should  increase  year  by  year  if  he  is  benefitted 
thereby.  It  is  up  to  us  to  show  him  that  electricity 
and  convenience  are  synonymous  and  in  what  direc¬ 
tion  new  benefits  may  be  obtained.  There  is  no  limit 
to  intensive  development  of  this  kind — but  it  cannot 
be  obtained  by  wishing  and  waiting.  The  point  upon 
which  this  whole  question  of  business  development 
hangs  is  the  ability  to  let  the  people  know — in  other 
words,  to  create  the  desire.  'The  Man  in  the  Street 
must  be  informed  so  that  he  may  be  fully  advised 
as  to  the  possibilities  of  electric  service,  in  the  light¬ 
ening  of  labor  and  in  adding  comfort  and  good  cheer 
to  the  life  of  mankind.  He  is  already  in  a  receptive 
condition  and  is  only  waiting  to  be  shown  the  won¬ 
derful  capacity  of  electric  energy  in  performing  al¬ 
most  everything  within  the  range  of  industrial  and 
commercial  life.  All  we  need  is  men  who  have  a 
thorough  practical  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
possibilities  in  the  use  of  electric  service.  The  pos¬ 
session  of  this  knowledge  fills  them  with  confidence 
and  enthusiasm,  so  that  when  they  talk  to  the  Man 
in  the  Street,  the  battle  is  as  good  as  won.  Ob¬ 
stacles  are  swept  aside,  objections  .are  over-ruled. 


competitions  are  annihilated  and,  by-and-by,  the 
Man  in  the  Street,  far  from  being  saturated,  will, 
like  Oliver  Twist,  only  ask  for  more. 

The  Investor 

The  problem  as  to  the  future  of  Public  Utility 
Companies  is  one  which  occupies  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  public  mind  today,  and  is  one  which  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  Utility  Company  and  the 
public.  There  is  a  competition  going  on  between 
Public  control  and  private  ownership.  Public  control 
is  attractive  to  many  but  even  its  friends  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  because  of.  certain  inherent  conditions  it 
must  travel  a  long  way  before  it  reaches  success. 
Private  ownership  has  pioneered,  nursed  and  devel¬ 
oped  the  business,  and  the  same  qualifications  which 
have  produced  so  much  good  work  in  the  past  should 
enable  it  to  continue  and  progress  in  the  future. 
There  is  a  greater  need  for  cooperation  between  the 
Utility  Company  and  the  Consumer  than  ever  before. 
But  cooperation  is  a  matter  of  give  as  well  as  take. 
Sometimes  it  amounts  to  doing  the  other  fellow’s 
way  when  it  won’t  do  ours.  The  Man  in  the  Street 
is  thinking  as  he  never  did  before — he  looks  at  the 
Utility  Company  and  believes  it  is  prosperous.  Why 
should  he  not  share  in  its  prosperity?  Some  wise 
man  has  said  the  best  way  to  conserve  private  own¬ 
ership  is  to  increase  the  number  of  private  owners. 
Who  is  brave  enough  to  say  that  is  not  the  answer  to 
the  problem?  This  is  an  age  of  frankness,  direct¬ 
ness  and  simplicity.  If  you  really  want  more  stock¬ 
holders  among  your  customers,  you  must  go  after 
them  candidly  and  openly.  Hon’t  tell  them  the  bene¬ 
fit  will  be  theirs  only — but  that  the  advantages  will 
be  mutual.  Not  long  ago  one  of  the  power  com¬ 
panies  in  this  State  received  authority  to  add  a 
temporary  surcharge  to  its  rates.  A  certain  con¬ 
sumer  living  in  the  territory  supplied  went  to  his 
neighbor  one  day  and  said,  “How  about  this  sur¬ 
charge  the  power  company  is  collecting  ?  Don’t  you 
think  we  had  better  look  in  to  it?’’  The  neighbor 
replied,  “No,  I  have  been  making  inquiries  regarding 
the  uncontrollable  expenses  our  company  has  had  to 
face,  and  we  feel  that  the  surcharge  is  justified.” 
The  other  man  exclaimed,  “What  do  you  mean  by 
‘our  company’  ?”  The  reply  was,  “Oh,  I’m  a  stock¬ 
holder  of  the  Power  Company.” 

What  better  plan  for  its  own  protection  and 
prosperity  can  a  Public  Utility  Company  adopt  than 
by  making  the  Man  in  the  Street  a  full  partner  in 
the  organization?  If  the  company  is  properly  man¬ 
aged,  if  it  has  made  a  favorable  impression  upon  the 
Man  in  the  Street,  he  is  already  predisposed  in  i^ 
favor,  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  convince  him  that 
in  order  to  make  the  relationship  perfect,  he  should 
iDe  a  stockholder.  His  desire  to  become  a  stockholder 
will  probably  be  in  direct  relation  to  the  treatment 
he  may  have  received  from  your  company  in  the 
past,  and  if  he  has  been  well  treated  the  amount  of 
stock  he  will  take  will  probably  be  limited  only  by 
his  financial  capacity. 

The  conclusion  which  I  have  attempted  to  lead 
up  to  in  the  presentation  of  this  address  is  that 
human  beings  are  not  like  merchandise,  nor  are  they 
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to  be  handled  like  merchandise.  Dealing  with  the  Company.  The  physical  assets  of  a  Corporation  may 
Man  in  the  Street  is  a  problem  in  personality,  and  it  be  of  fabulous  value  and  may  make  a  handsome 
is  through  the  point  of  contact,  wherever  it  may  be :  showing  an  annual  report  to  shareholders,  but  the 
at  the  counter,  over  the  telephone,  through  corres-  value  of  that  intangible  asset,  the  confidence  and 
pondence  or  when  and  where  service  may  be  ren-  good  will  of  the  Man  in  the  Street,  may  be,  after  all, 
dered,  that  the  favorable  impressions  are  created  the  one  great  element  which  produces  earning  power 
which  ultimately  affect  the  prosperity  of  the  Utility  and  gives  stability  to  the  property. 

Field  Work  of  the  Cooperative  Campaign 

(Here  is  a  sample  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  California  Electrical  Cooperative 
Campaign.  The  following  are  extracts  from  the  reports  sent  back  to  the  campaign  committee 
by  the  various  representatives  in  the  field.  They  represent  the  success  of  the  work  and  the 


practical  value  of  its  results  to  the  industry  in 

The  following  extracts  from  reports  of  field 
representatives  of  the  California  Electrical  Coopera¬ 
tive  Campaign  speak  for  themselves  of  the  helpful 
work  being  carried  out  for  the  good  of  the  industry 
throughout  the  state: 

Report  No.  1 

Cooperation  with  the  Central  Station. — 

There  is  not  probably  a  better  example  in  the 
state  of  what  close  cooperation  will  do  than  here 

in - .  At  the  time  of  my  first  visit  Mr.  Central 

Station  Man  had  several  complaints  about  Mr. 
Dealer’s  way  of  doing  business,  and  Mr.  Dealer  had 
a  number  of  complaints,  not  about  Mr.  C.  S.  Man 
personally  but  about  line  men  interfering  with  his 
work,  telling  customers  they  were  being  robbed. 
This  has  now  been  straightened  out  and  100%  co¬ 
operation  exists  between  the  dealer  and  the  light 
company. 

Mr.  Central  Station  Man  constantly  refers  pros¬ 
pects  to  the  dealer  and  Mr.  Dealer  immediately  fol¬ 
lows  them  up  and  reports  to  Mr.  Central  Station 
Man  the  result.  I  asked  the  dealer  and  the  light 
company  manager  if  there  was  anything  more  the 
other  could  do  to  help  the  game  along  and  each  said 
no,  that  everything  was  being  done.  This  liberal 
attitude  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  light  com¬ 
pany  is  reflected  in  the  general  attitude  of  the  dealer 
toward  the  merchandising  end  of  his  business  and  in 
his  aggressive  way  of  going  after  it. 

Report  No.  2 

Removing  Difficulties  — 

When  I  arrived  here  I  found  that  considerable 
feeling  existed  between  Mr.  Dealer  and  Mr.  B.  of 
the  power  company.  On  going  into  this  matter  I 
found  that  neither  party  had  any  real  serious  com¬ 
plaint,  and  that  most  of  the  feeling  was  caused  by 
stories  carried  by  ex-employes.  I  got  Mr.  B.  and 
we  went  over  to  the  Dealer’s  store.  The  different 
points  of  differences  were  brought  up  and  thoroughly 
discussed  and  satisfactorily  settled,  so  that  the  past 
differences  have  been  removed  and  good  feeling  now 
exists.  This  might  have  developed  into  a  very  seri¬ 
ous  break  if  this  had  not  been  straightened  out  at 
this  time.  Mr.  Dealer  seemed  to  appreciate  the  work 
that  had  been  done  along  this  line. 

A  number  of  suggestions  for  window  displays 
and  moving  displays  for  the  store  were  given  to 
Mrs.  Dealer,  and  she  greatly  appreciated  them  and 


every  part  of  the  state. — The  Editor.) 

said  that  she  would  have  them  immediately  carried 
out. 

Report  No.  3 

Boosting  the  Association  — 

I  called  on  Mr.  DeBaum,  Monrovia,  California, 
to  secure  his  application  and  check  to  the  Contractor- 
Dealers’  Association.  He  was  the  only  one  in  the 
San  Gabriel  Valley  who  had  not  joined.  His  appli¬ 
cation  and  check  were  secured  and  there  are  now  five 
dealers  with  seven  places  of  business,  all  members 
of  the  association,  w'hile  eight  months  ago  there 
w'ere  no  members  in  this  section.  A  meeting  of 
these  contractor-dealers  will  be  called  within  the 
next  few^  weeks.  They  are  all  within  twenty-five 
miles  of  Los  Angeles,  so  that  it  will  not  be  advisable 
to  form  a  local,  but  will  be  well  for  them  to  have 
their  own  meetings  occasionally. 

Report  No.  4 

An  Outside  Comment  — 

Mr. - remarked  that  just  before  I  had  called 

a  prominent  insurance  man  of  this  city  had  called 
on  him  and  in  the  conversation  had  asked  what  in 
the  world  was  happening  to  the  electrical  business. 
He  had  noticed  increased  activity  in  it  and  several 
new  stores  starting  up.  When  men  in  other  business 
make  comments  like  this,  there  certainly  must  be 
considerable  activity  and  noticeable  improvement. 

Report  No.  5 

Merchandising  Suggestions  — 

This  is  a  hardware  store  handling  a  few  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  and  supplies.  There  is  no  dealer 
here  so  I  called  on  him  and  told  of  the  Campaign 
and  its  objects.  He  has  noticed  improvement  in  his 
electrical  business  the  past  year  and  was  interested 
to  hear  of  our  work.  Several  suggestions  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  appliance  business  and  ideas  for  im¬ 
proved  merchandising  were  offered  him  and  will  be 
carried  out.  He  is  friendly  with  the  Central  Station 
and  conditions  will  be  improved  by  having  him  get 
more  actively  into  the  sale  of  appliances. 

WHAT  IS  A  GOOD  AMERICAN? 

That  part  of  our  population  which  is  of  foreign 
birth  or  foreign-born  parentage  purchased  War  Sav¬ 
ings  and  Thrift  Stamps  to  a  greater  degi*ee  than  the 
•  rest  of  our  people,  according  to  a  recent  compilation 
of  statistics  from  the  Treasury  Department.  What 
is  your  record  on  the  Liberty  Loan? 
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Salesmanship  in  the  Credit  Department 

BY  CHARLES  E.  WIGGIN 

(What  is  the  psychology  which  makes  people  pay  their  bills  —  sells  credit,  in  other  words? 
What  is  the  relation  between  the  credit  and  sales  departments  and  how  can  they  assist  each 
other?  These  questions  are  taken  up  in  brief  in  the  following  extracts  from  a  paper  which 
was  presented  before  the  Electrical  Credit  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast  at  their  recent 
annual  meeting.  The  author  is  credit  manager  with  Dunham,  Carrigan  &  Hayden. — The  EdMor.) 


Sales  and  Credit 

Neither  the  sales  nor  the  credit  department 
could  exist  without  the  other.  Of  what  use  is  a 
credit  department  if  you  make  no  sales,  and  of  what 
use  is  your  sales  department  if  the  money  is  not 
forthcoming  for  sales  made? 

Business  is  conducted  for  gain,  or  profit.  Each 
sale  is  presumed  to  show  a  profit,  but  that  profit  is 
not  really  made  until  the  money  is  in  hand.  It  is 
your  credit  department  that  insures  this  profit,  in 
fact  decides  from  its  knowledge  of  the  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  customer  whether  the  order  shall 
or  shall  not  be  accepted;  and  furthermore,  makes  it 
certain  that  it  is  a  profitable  transaction  by  collecting 
the  money. 

Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  and 
just  as  some  sales  are  made  without  salesmen  or 
sales  effort,  so  also  are  found  customers  for  whom 
the  offices  of  the  credit  department  are  not  required ; 
but  the  great  bulk  of  sales  are  made  only  by  persua¬ 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  salesman  and  the  bulk  of  the 
accounts  receivable  made  good  only  by  persuasion  on 
the  part  of  the  credit  department.  Note  a  family 
trait  possessed  by  both — “persuasion.” 

Selling  Credit 

Selling  goods  and  selling  credit,  if  we  may  use 
such  an  expression,  are  two  entirely  different  pro¬ 
cesses.  In  selling  goods,  we  exchange  merchandise 
for  something  tangible — money. 

In  selling  credit,  we  sell  it  for  an  intangible 
something,  consisting  of  honesty,  ability,  character 
and  moral  worth  on  the  part  of  the  customer.  The 
salesman  through  his  knowledge  of  his  line,  his 
prices  and  the  needs  of  his  customer,  inspires  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  customer  to  do  business 
with  him  and  his  only  thought  on  seeing  this  sales¬ 
man  is  with  regard  to  what  he  should  buy.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  salesman  duns  him  for  a  check  that  was 
mailed  the  day  before  or  that  he  intended  to  send 
the  next  day,  Mr.  Salesman  appears  in  a  dual  capac¬ 
ity,  the  line  of  thought  is  broken,  and  neither  one  is 
doing  the  job  he  ought  to.  This  is  the  age  of  special¬ 
ization,  and  salesmen  should  not  be  required  to  per¬ 
form  duties  devolving  upon  the  credit  department 
except  under  circumstances  where  they  might  volun¬ 
teer  to  do  so,  knowing  that  they  would  lose  no  pres¬ 
tige  with  their  customer  or  .to  straighten  out  some 
complication. 

Personal  Contact 

Personal  contact  is  what  makes  the  salesman  so 
valuable  a  feature  in  the  business  world.  Through 
personal  contact  he  becomes  awai*e  of  his  customer’s 
whims  and  his  vagaries,  his  strong  points  and  his 
failings.  So  too  should  your  credit  man.  have  per¬ 


sonal  contact.  Make  it  a  point  to  call  on  as  many 
of  your  customers  as  possible,  know  their  location,  , 
their  surroundings,  the  appearance  of  their  stores, 
their  general  standing  in  the  community  in  which 
they  do  business,  and  thereby  be  better  able  to  har¬ 
vest  the  crop  sown  by  the  salesmen. 

As  most  of  the  business  transacted  by  the  credit 
department  is  carried  on  by  correspondence,  it  is 
very  necessary  that  extreme  care  be  used  in  the 
wording  of  all  letters.  No  one  should  take  offense 
at  a  firm  but  courteous  letter,  but  a  tart  or  flippant 
remark  might  lose  a  responsible  customer  who  had 
cost  your  sales  department  considerable  expense  and 
time  to  get.  Have  you  ever  thought  how  you  can 
smile  and  say  something  that  would  lose  the  account 
for  you  if  you  put  the  same  thing  in  a  letter  in  cold 
print? 

Mutual  Help 

Much  valuable  information  can  be  gathered  by 
the  salesmen  for  the  credit  department.  A  chance 
remark  by  a  customer  might  reveal  the  fact  that  a 
large  order  he  was  placing  was  for  So-and-So  who 
was  giving  him  lots  of  business.  Your  credit  man 
might  know  this  So-and-So  was  in  a  bad  way  finan¬ 
cially,  and  the  passing  of  this  chance  remark  on  to 
your  credit  man  might  save  both  your  firm  and  your 
customer  heavy  losses.  Orders  from  new  customers 
should  always  be  accompanied  by  references  or  the 
names  of  firms  with  whom  the  customer  is  doing 
business,  and  any  general  information  obtainable. 
Your  credit  department  will  appreciate  action  of  this 
kind,  and  you  insure  better  service  to  your  customer 
l^ecause  his  order  is  less  liable  to  be  held  up  while 
credit  information  is  being  obtained. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  credit  department  can 
be  of  great  help  to  the  sales  department  by  being 
reasonably  liberal  in  the  granting  of  credit.  A  splen¬ 
did  record  might  be  established  by  a  credit  depart¬ 
ment  showing  a  very  low  percentage  of  bad  accounts, 
but  by  such  drastic  action  that  the  salesmen  would 
make  a  very  poor  showing  and  such  a  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  be  lost  that  the  profit  on  same  would  have  more 
than  cove^'ed  the  losses  twice  over. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  attempt  to  instruct  you 
gentlemen  in  the  art  of  salesmanship  nor  to  evolve 
new  methods  whereby  the  credit  man  can  make  a 
perfect  score  in  his  favorite  pastime  of  picking 
credit  risks.  I  simply  want  to  establish  in  your 
minds  the  thought  of  how  closely,  how  intimately 
these  two  business  branches  are  connected.  How 
absolutely  dependent  they  are  upon  each  other.  The 
thought,  that  the  more  heartily,  the  more  earnestly 
these  departments  work  together,  the  more  su’ccess- 
ful  and  profitable  will  be  the  business  where  such 
relationship  is  shown. 
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The  Group  Idea  in  Arranging  Merchandise 

BY  ROBERT  FALCONER 

(Do  you  arrange  the  stock  in  your  store  according  to  size?  Do  you  show  more  than  one  type 
of  iron  in  window  display?  Here  is  a  worth-while  article  which  tells  you  why  you  shouldn’t 
do  either  of  these  things  and  suggests  a  practical  idea  for  show  windows  and  stock  arrange¬ 
ment  which  has  already  been  adopted  by  furniture  establishments  and  department  stores. 
— The  Editor.) 


When  we  look  at  a  picture  painted  by  a  great 
artist  we  find  but  one  idea  expressed  in  it.  There 
is  one  central  thought  that  stands  out  prominently 
and  about  which  everything  else  is  grouped.  When 
we  read  a  good  story  we  find  that  the  whole  thing  is 
built  around  one  central  idea.  Even  in  music  we  find 
that  there  is  one  central  theme  about  which  the 
whole  tune  is  woven.  In  all  art  there  is  concentra¬ 
tion.  Unless  the  mind  is  concentrated  upon  one  idea 
or  object  there  appears  to  be  confusion. 

Concentrating  the  Mind 

The  French  people  are  a  very  artistic  people. 
For  this  reason  we  might  expect  that  they  would  be 
clever  in  making  winning  displays  of  the  goods  in 
their  stores;  that  they  would  be  able  to  bring  about 
this  concentration  upon  one  idea  or  one  thought. 
When  one  w'alks  along  the  boulevards  and  avenues 
of  Paris  and  studies  the  show  windows  he  will  find 
that  this  is  actually  the  case.  Many  of  these  win¬ 
dows  appear  crowded  from  an  American  point  of 
view,  but  everything  being  built  into  a  single  idea, 
there  is  no  confusion.  There  is  merely  a  desire  to 
spend  some  money.  Often  to  spend  more  money 
than  one  has  in  his  pocket.  It  is  hard  indeed  to  save 
one’s  money  in  Paris  just  around  Christmas  time. 

In  making  displays,  it  is  not  the  number  of  arti¬ 
cles  displayed,  the  variety  of  articles  displayed  or 
the  difference  in  size  of  the  articles  displayed  that 
must  be  considered  so  much  as  it  is  whether  the 
grouping  used  will  cause  confusion  or  will  serve  to 
concentrate  the  mind  of  the  observer  upon  the  idea 
to  buy.  In  making  displays  either  in  the  store,  sales 
room,  or  window,  it  is  well  to  take  special  precautions 
against  causing  confusion.  To  avoid  these  it  is 
always  wise  to  make  the  displays  around  some  cen¬ 
tral  idea.  For  example,  group  the  displays  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  utensils  and  appliances  that  can  be 
used  in  different  occupations.  Just  grouping  a  lot  of 
appliances  of  the  same  kind  together  will  not  result 
in  nearly  as  many  sales  as  grouping  a  number  of 
articles,  utensils  and  appliances  that  can  be  used  in 
a  certain  room. 

Good  but  Not  Very  Good 

Stack  a  long  line  of  different  makes  of  flat  irons 
on  a  table  or  shelf,  do  the  same  with  lamp  shades, 
portable  lamps,  ranges  and  the  other  things  canned 
in  stock,  and  a  certain  number  of  sales  will  be  made. 
This  number,  however,  will  not  be  the  maximum 
number  possible.  Such  an  arrangement  does  not 
tend  to  increase  the  desire  to  purchase.  Instead  it 
tends  towards  confusion.  A  purchaser  has  already 
decided  to  purchase  an  electric  iron.  He  has  not 
decided  upon  the  make  he  will  buy  but  he  has  decided 
to  buy  an  iron.  He  enters  the  electric  shop.  There 
he  sees  a  long  line  of  different  makes  of  irons.  He 


must  make  a  decision  now’  upon  the  make  he  will 
buy.  He  becomes  confused,  undecided,  and  he  may 
not  buy  at  all. 

Grouping  Related  Stock 

Suppose  that  instead  of  this  large  collection  of 
irons  he  had  been  led  back  to  the  rear  of  the  store 
where  there  was  a  group  of  all  the  different  electrical 
appliances  that  can  be  used  in  a  laundry  but  only  one 
make  of  each  utensil,  device  or  appliance  was  dis¬ 
played.  This  prospective  purchaser  would  not  hesi¬ 
tate  about  purchasing  the  iron.  There  would  be  only 
one  to  attract  his  attention  and  he  would  buy  that 
one.  He,  however,  would  not  only  buy  the  iron  but 
would  become  interested  in  some  other  laundry 
equipment.  It  might  be  a  washing  machine,  an  elec¬ 
trically  driven  and  heated  ironer  or  some  other  con¬ 
venient  machine.  The  chances  are  that  his  interest 
can  be  greatly  aroused  in  one  of  these  machines. 
There  is  a  possibility  of  selling  one  or  more.  Instead 
of  nearly  or  actually  losing  a  sale  of  some  $6.00,  a 
change  in  the  arrangement  may  increase  the  sale  to 
several  hundred  dollars. 

This  simply  indicates  the  money  value  of  avoid¬ 
ing  confusion.  No  artist  ever  sold  a  picture  for  an 
extremely  high  price  unless  the  picture  was  painted 
around  some  central  idea.  No  merchant  can  get  the 
best  results  from  his  displays  unless  the  objects,  the 
goods  shown  in  that  display  are  grouped  around 
some  central  idea.  It  does  not  make  so  much  differ¬ 
ence  what  the  idea  is  as  it  does  whether  or  not  the 
display  is  properly  related  to  this  idea,  whether  or 
not  the  goods  exhibited  are  effectively  grouped 
around  this  central  theme. 

According  to  Use,  Not  Size 

The  simplest  and  easiest  method  for  any  dealer 
in  electrical  supplies  to  use  in  arranging  his  store  or 
sales  floor  as  well  as  in  making  his  window  displays 
is  to  group  his  display  according  to  use.  At  first 
thought,  this  may  not  appear  to  be  so  convenient  as 
the  old  way.  It  may  seem  that  more  work  is  being 
placed  upon  the  clerks  than  would  be  the  case  if  all 
goods  were  grouped  as  they  would  be  in  a  warehouse. 
Selling  goods  is  not  always  the  same  as  storing  the 
same.  It  is  not  the  object  of  display  groupings  to 
make  it  easier  for  the  clerks  as  much  as  it  is  the 
object  to  make  it  easier  for  the  customers  to  make 
up  their  minds  to  spend  their  money  for  these  goods. 

Group  the  goods  according  to  their  uses  instead 
of  according  to  their  sizes  and  the  sales  immediately 
begin  to  increase.  It  is  some  more  trouble  to  do  this 
than  to  follow  out  the  old  method.  It  requires  a 
different  arrangement  of  shelves,  counters  and 
tables,  but  the  increased  sales  more  than  make  up 
for  the  added  expense. 
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Western  Ideas _ 

USING  THE  CHURCH  was  the  method  of  dem¬ 
onstrating  ranges  instituted  by  a  California  public 
utility  in  small  towns.  Not  only  did  the  church  often 
provide  the  only  large  gathering  place  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  but  the  women,  usually  including  most  of 
the  housewives  of  the  region,  had  a  special  interest 
in  the  performance  and  were  enthusiastic  spectators 
of  the  demonstration.  Such  a  campaign  was  carried 
out  by  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company  last  sum¬ 


mer  and  was  so  successful  that  in  three  days,  dem¬ 
onstrations  in  each  of  21  towns  brought  orders  for 
150  ranges. 

.  Mrs.  C.  E.  Dwelle,  head  of  the  electric  com¬ 
pany’s  domestic  education  department,  had  charge  of 
the  demonstrations. 

In  the  smaller  towns,  where  gas  is  not  available, 
electric  cooking  has  things  pretty  much  its  own  way 
among  housewives  who  put  any  value  on  comfort 
and  convenience.  In  a  typical  town  the  method  of 
attack  was  to  secure  a  suitable  meeting  place  and 
have  a  Westinghouse  range  installed.  Page  adver¬ 
tisements  were  run  in  local  papers  announcing  the 
demonstration.  During  three  days  the  working  of 
the  range  on  actual  cooking  was  shown.  After  each 
demonstration  a  salesman  of  the  company  rounded 
up  the  likely  prospects  and  in  the  next  few  days 
they  were  approached  with  a  sales  proposition.  In 
one  town  of  2500  population  30  ranges  were  sold. 

The  campaign  as  a  whole  was  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Mr.  Adolph  Straub,  head  of  the  range  sales 
department  of  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company. 

CONCENTRATING  ADVERTISING  is  the  plan 
of  the  Duluth  Society  for  Electrical  Development. 
The  society  is  made  up  of  contractors,  dealers,  cen¬ 
tral  stations  and  jobbers  who  together  this  year  will 
spend  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  dollars 
for  local  advertising  of  electrical  household  devices. 

The  northern  merchants  of  the  Gopher  state 
(Minnesota)  are  awake  to  the  possibility  of  merchan¬ 
dising  electric  labor  saving  devices,  by  concentration 
and  close  cooperation,  as  their  plans  for  1919  show. 

Of  course,  they  first  had  to  organize — which 
they  recently  did  and  called  themselves  “The  Duluth 
Society  for  Electrical  Development.’’  When  asked 


to  explain  just  what  this  organization  had  accom¬ 
plished,  expected  to  do,  and  what  difficulties  they 
encountered,  one  of  their  active  members,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Grimes,  manager  of  Northwestern  Electric  Equip¬ 
ment  Company,  Duluth,  said: 

“We  had  a  message  we  wanted  to  carry  to  the  people 
of  Duluth.  It  was,  that  ‘Electricity  is  the  cheapest  Good 
Thing  in  Duluth.’  You  know  that  this  is  true  in  your  city.  It 
is  particularly  true  in  Duluth  as  our  maximum  rate  is  six 
cents  per  kilowatt. 

“We  decided  to  quit  talking  in  ‘kilowatts,’  ‘amperes,’ 
etc.,  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buying  Public  does  not  know  what  you 
mean.  Can  you  imagine  a  department  store  advertising  rib¬ 
bon  at  so  much  per  meter?  No,  because  department  stores 
are  run  by  merchants,  and  merchandising  is  making  it  easy, 
not  difficult,  for  customers  to  buy  your  wares. 

“Today,  you  go  into  a  store  selling  electrical  appli¬ 
ances  in  Duluth  and  ask  a  clerk  the  cost  of  operating  an  elec¬ 
trical  appliance  and  it  is  told  you  in  understandable  English, 
three  cents  per  hour,  or  whatever  the  cost  may  be.  You  can 
call  on  all  of  the  stores,  selling  appliances,  and  your  answer 
will  be  the  same.  The  Society  made  a  list  of  all  appliances 
and  the  cost  per  hour  of  operating  same  and  furnished  the 
various  members  with  as  many  copies  as  they  could  use. 

“Another  way  we  decided  to  follow  the  department 
stores  was  to  advertise  the  same  article  at  the  same  time. 
During  the  month  of  March,  for  example,  all  dealers  are  to 
feature  the  sale  of  washing  machines.  The  bulk  of  their 
advertising  will  be  devoted  to  this  one  item.  There  will  be 
small  ads  on  other  appliances  each  week  in  the  month  devoted 
to  some  seasonable  electrical  appliance,  as  example:  Heating 
pads — March  2nd  to  8th;  sewing  machine  motors — March  9th 
to  15th;  w'affle  irons — March  16th  to  22nd,  etc.  The  same 
idea  as  going  to  a  carnival — the  big  show  going  on  all  of  the 
time  and  the  side  shows  holding  their  Bally  Hoos  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  big  show  and  with  one  another.  Each 
month  during  the  year,  we  will  feature  some  one  article  and 
run  small  ads  on  the  other  devices.  The  main  reason  for 
concentrating  all  advertising  on  the  same  subject  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  housewife,  who  has  $10  to  $100  to  spend  on  electrical 
labor-saving  devices,  from  spending  it  on  a  new  talking  ma¬ 
chine  or  davenport,  on  account  of  our  inconsistency.  In  the 
past,  Mr.  A.  w'ould  advertise  washing  machines;  Mr.  B., 
vacuum  cleaners;  Mr.  C.,  electrical  dishwashers;  Mr.  D.,  elec¬ 
tric  mangles, — each  stating  their  respective  articles  the 
greatest  labor-saving  device,  and  the  result  is,  Mrs.  House¬ 
wife  becomes  confused,  cannot  decide  which  she  wants,  and 
spends  her  money  for  some  device,  not  electrical. 

“The  meetings  of  the  Society  are  held  once  a  month. 
'ITiey  consist  of  a  dinner  and  a  general  discussion  along  lines 
to  boost  the  sale  of  electrical  appliances.  If  some  member 
has  a  new  thought,  he  passes  it  along  and  it  is  tried  out. 
While  in  the  meeting,  all  members  act  and  talk  as  though 
they  are  w’orking  for  one  organization.  Outside,  competition 
is  keen,  but  upon  a  legitimate  basis.  The  meetings  are  simply 
a  ‘get-together’  movement  of  central  station,  contractor- 
dealers  and  jobbers. 

“Duluth  is  ninety-seven  per  cent  wired.  Duluth  sales  of 
washing  machines,  vacuum  cleaners,  mangles,  flat-irons  and 
all  types  and  kinds  of  electrical  appliances  are  as  great  as  any 
town  of  the  same  size  in  the  country.  The  Duluth  Edison 
Electric  Company,  the  central  station,  sells  all  types  of  appli¬ 
ances.  They  advertise  and  have  an  up-to-date  display  sales 
room.  Their  advertising  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the 
popularity  of  electricity  and  electrical  appliances  in  Duluth. 
Their  efforts  and  their  advertisements  have  sold  thousands  of 
dollars’  worth  of  appliances,  which  the  consumer  has  bought 
through  the  dealer.  The  Society  in  Duluth  is  keenly  in  favor 
of  the  central  station  merchandising  all  types  and  kinds  of 
electrical  appliances.” 

The  Gopher  state  electric  merchants  are  setting 
a  mark  for  electric  appliance  sales  and  going  after  it 
systematically,  as  Mr.  Grimes  says: 

“There  are  tw’enty-two  thousand  residential  consumers 
in  Duluth.  Fifteen  per  cent,  or  so,  have  washing  machines 
and  a  proportionate  amount  of  other  electrical  appliances. 
When  the  percent  of  washing  machines  is  fifty,  and  the  other 
appliances  in  proportion,  then  we  will  know  that  the  Buying 
Public  has  faintly  heard  our  mes.sage  that  ‘Electricity  is  the 
Cheapest  Good  Tiling  in  Duluth.’  ”,  • 
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ADVERTISING  SCHEME  OF  ELECTRICAL  DEALERS  FOR  YEAR  1»1> 


Week 

Main  Articlea 

Sub  Articles 

Sunday.  Saturday. 

Mar. 

2  -Mar. 

8 

Washers 

Heatins  Pads 

»— 

16 

’* 

Sewins  Mach.  Motors 

le¬ 

22 

** 

Waffle  Irons 

as— 

29 

Week  of  Heaviest  Adv. 

Air  Heaters 

30 — April 

6 

Cleaners 

Air  Heaters 

April 

6— 

12 

** 

IS— 

19 

** 

20— 

26 

**  Week  of  Heaviest  Adv, 

Convenience  Outlet 

27— May 

3 

** 

Convenience  Outlet 

May 

4 

10 

Sewing  Machines  &  Ranges 

Il¬ 

17 

••  It  ••  •• 

ls— 

24 

44  44  #•  M 

Immersion  Heaters 

2S— 

31 

44  ««  «•  0, 

Irons 

June 

1— June 

7 

Washers 

Percolators 

8— 

14 

** 

Grills 

16— 

21 

** 

Waffle  Irons 

22- 

28 

**  Week  of  Heaviest  Adv* 

Toasters 

aR-  July 

6 

July 

6  - 

12 

Ironers 

Irons 

IS— 

19 

Toasters 

20- 

26 

** 

Percolators 

27 — Aur. 

2 

Grills 

Aur. 

3— 

9 

Ranges 

SewinR  Mach.  Motors 

10— 

16 

•• 

Irons 

17— 

23 

Ranges  A  Sewing  Machines 

Toasters 

24— 

30 

. . 

Percolators 

31 — Sept. 

6 

*  Week  of  Heaviest  Adv. 

Grills 

Sept. 

7— 

13 

Cleaners 

Double  Sockets 

14- 

20 

Immersion  Heaters 

21— 

27 

•• 

28— Oct. 

4 

Week  of  Heaviest  Adv. 

Oct. 

6— 

11 

Air  Heaters  and  Fixtures 

Waffle  Irons 

12— 

18 

44  00  00 

19— 

26 

00  00  00 

26  Nov. 

1 

OO  00  00 

Heating  Pads 

Nov. 

2- 

8 

Sewing  Machines 

General  AdvertisinR 

9  - 

16 

44  C4 

•• 

16  - 

22 

**  Wk.  of  Heav.  Ad. 

23-  ^ 

29 

44  00 

••  .. 

30  -  Dec. 

6 

Dec. 

7— 

13 

46  44 

14— 

20 

•  4  00 

21— 

27 

44  44 

28 — Jan. 

3 

44  44 

AERIAL  DELIVERY  of  merchandise,  like  elec¬ 
trical  development  thirty  years  ago,  is  “in  its 
infancy”;  but  a  start  has  been  made  and  only  the 
future  can  show  how  far  transportation  of  goods 
through  the  air  will  be  adopted  as  a  special  or  emer¬ 
gency  measure  in  industrial  operations. 

•  For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  Federal  Sign 
System  (Electric)  of  Chicago  delivered  a  standard 


An  ndvcrtifiinK  stunt  as  well  as  a  prediction  of  what  the  future  may  brin^ 


electric  washing  machine  of  its  manufacture  by  aero¬ 
plane  on  March  11.  The  start  for  the  journey  in  the 
air  was  made  from  Grant  Park,  on  the  Lake  Front, 
al)Out  1  p.m.  and  was  witnessed  by  a  numlier  of  spec¬ 
tators.  .  A  washing  machine  weighing  about  180 
pounds  was  strapped  in  the  front  cockpit  of  the  aero¬ 
plane  and  was  delivered  to  Evanston,  the  home  of 


the  purchaser,  Mr.  Rufus  C.  Dawes,  in  about  twelve 
minutes,  the  distance  being  about  twelve  miles. 

The  machine  used  was  a  standard  United  States 
Army  Dayton-Wright  training  plane  driven  by  a 
110  h.p.  Curtis  engine.  This  machine,  having  been 
purchased  from  the  United  States  Government,  is 
the  property  of  Lieut.  Ralph  C.  Diggins,  who  was 
the  aviator  who  conducted  the  flight.  Lieut.  Diggins 
was  in  the  92nd  Aero  Squadron. 

ADVERTISING  SERVICE  is  the  point  of  one 
of  these  effective  little  cards  issued  by  the  Rochester 
Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers’  Association.  This 
particular  association  is  a  very  active  one,  and  has 
accomplished  a  great  deal  of  good  for  the  electrical 


Tke  Electrical  Contractors’ 
Association  ol  Rockester 

M««ts  at  Rlclilac]  Hotal  avani  Tkunclaij  availing  at  &30 
lor  tlia  ^aoaral  clUcunioa  oi  Elacttical  Bustnass  Problatns 

FIRST  Thursday  :  Sub^acts  oI  ipactal  latatart  to  Aichltrcti  aod 
En^aoan. 

SECOND  THURSDAY  :  Sobfcti  oI  ipoctal  latatort  to  Jobban  aad 
Daalan. 

THIRD  THURSDAY:  Sabjacti  ol  ipoclal  lataraai  to  Coatracton. 
FOURTH  THURSDAY :  Subfact*  ol  ipaclal  latarart  to  Labor. 
Maatia^  opaa  to  all  lataiaatad.  Diaaat  60  Caala. 


You  Don’t  Look  So  Good! 

When  you  buy  ele&rical  goods  anywhere 
other  than  in  an  tUStrical  store^  you  are,  for  the 

moment,  a  good  customer.  But  should  anything  go  wrong  with  the 
device,  and  you  take  it  back  for  repairs,  you  are,  from  then  on,  a 
nuisance f  And  in  the  end  you  take  your  troubles  to  a  specialist  —  an 
electrical  dealer. 

MORAL — Start  right — buy  electrical  goods  from  an  electrical  dealer. 
He  will  furnish  the  proper  advice  at  the  time,  and  service  afterward. 

/tester  EJelirical  QontraElors  &^T>ealers  ^Association 


Two  cards  Rotten  out  by  the  Rochester  Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers’ 
Association  which  advertise  the  association  to  the  contractor-deaier  and 
the  contractor-dealer  to  the  customer. 


industry  in  Rochester  and  the  immediate  vicinity. 
Their  meetings  are  held  regularly,  and  largely  at¬ 
tended,  and  from  time  to  time  they  get  out  cards  of 
this  nature,  which  carry  an  interesting  message  for 
other  electrical  dealers. 

They  are  taking  advantage  of  one  selling  point 
very  frequently  overlooked  by  the  average  electrical 
dealer,  that  is,  he  fails  to  bring  into  his  sales  argu¬ 
ments  the  question  of  service.  The  only  reason  a 
householder  buys  electrical  goods  from  an  electrical 
dealer  rather  than  a  hardware  store  or  a  department 
store,  either  of  which  may  be  more  conveniently  at 
hand,  is  because  the  customer  looks  upon  the  elec¬ 
trical  dealer  as  a  specialist  with  special  knowledge 
to  advise  him  and  to  maintain  the  appliance  he  buys. 
It  is  this  service  which  sells  the  “buy-at-an-electric- 
shop”  idea  —  and  it  deserves  just  such  advertising 
as.it  is  here  given. 
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Perpetual  Motion  Machines 

BY  B.  F.  JAKOBSEN  • 

(What  is  a  perpetual  motion  machine?  la  there  any  chance  of  a  new  force  being  discovered 
which  will  make  auch  a  thing  possible?  The  recent  credence  given  to  the  discovery  of -Garabed 
makes  this  discussion  of  popular  conceptions  and  underlying  theories  one  of  particular  timely 
interest.  The  author  is  a  well  known  electrical  engineer  of  San  Francisco  and  Berkeley. 
— The  Editor.) 


Is  a  perpetual  motion  machine  possible?  The 
United  States  Patent  Office  evidently  thinks  not, 
since  no  patents  can  be  issued  on  such  inventions  or 
claims.  Professor  Kroman,  University  of  Copen¬ 
hagen,  some  years  ago  dealt  with  this  question  in  a 
scientific  manner,  and  the  following  is  borrowed 
largely  from  his  lecture. 

A  perpetual  motion  machine  is  not  merely  a 
machine  where  all  friction  has  been  eliminated,  and 
which  therefore  would  show  an  efficiency  of  100%. 
It  is  a  machine,  as  for  instance  a  storage  battery, 
which  when  a  certain  amount  of  energy  has  been 
stored  in  it,  would  return  a  certain  percentage  of 


The  forces  we  know  today  operate  in  a  straigrht  line  as  illustrated  by 
Fig.  1. — With  any  known  force  or  any  which  may  be  discovered  also 
operating  in  a  straight  line  and  of  constant  magnitude,  perpetual  motion 
is  obviously  impossible.  Figures  2,  3.  4,  6  and  6  are  popular  “solutions** 
of  the  problem  which  are  daily  being  rejected  by  the  Patent  Office. 

this  energy  every  year,  as  a  bank  returns  $4  per  year 
on  a  deposit  of  $100  and  continues  to  do  this  (in 
theory,  at  least)  not  only  for  25  years,  but  forever. 

If  100  kw-hr.  was  stored  in  such  a  battery,  it 
would  yield,  for  instance,  4  kw-hrs.  each  year  indefi¬ 
nitely;  during  100  years  it  would  yield  400  kw-hrs. 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  only  100  kw-hrs.  were  orig¬ 
inally  put  into  the  battery. 

And  our  perpetual  motion  machine  must  do  this 
without  taking  energy  from  its  surroundings,  no 
matter  how  skilfully  this  may  be  accomplished. 
Erecting  a  windmill  at  a  place  where  there  is  always 
some  wind,  is  not  a  solution ;  erecting  a  water  wheel 
in  a  body  of  moving  water  is  not  a  solution,  either. 


since  both  take  energy  from  the  surroundings  and  do 
not  create  energy. 

In  other  words  a  peiTpetual  motion  machine 
must  create  energy,  and  this  brings  it  at  once  into 
conflict  with  the  theory  of  the  constancy  of  energy 
or  the  conservation  of  energy.  But  this  is  only  an 
empirical  law  and  therefore  can  only  apply  to  forces 
which  we  know  today,  and  moreover  scientists  are 
not  nearly  so  certain  of  this  law  today  as  they  were 
a  generation  ago. 

Let  us  try  to  determine  what  kind  of  forces 
must  exist  in  order  to  make  a  pei’petual  motion  ma¬ 
chine  possible.  The  forces  that  we  know  today,  such 
as  for  instance  gravitation  or  magnetic  and  electric 
attraction  are  central  forces,  i.  e.,  the  forces  existing 
between  masses  A  and  B  in  Fig.  1  lie  in  a  straight 
line  connecting  these  two  masses,  the  two  forces  are 
equal  but  act  in  opposite  directions,  they  depend  only 
upon  the  distance  between  the  two  masses  and  they 
do  not  vary  periodically  with  time.  If  this  holds 
good,  it  is  apparent  at  once,  that  whatever  work  is 
obtainable  by  letting  A  approach  to  B  (A  being  a 
weight,  for  instance,  and  B  the  earth)  is  obtainable 
only  once,  since  we  shall  have  to  expend  the  same 
amount  of  work  in  pulling  A  back  to  its  original  posi¬ 
tion,  which  was  gained  by  letting  A  approach  B. 
And  since  the  distance  between  A  and  B  is  finite, 
they  must  finally  come  together  (if  not  pulled  apart 
after  each  movement  or  after  a  certain  movement), 
and  the  work  derivable  would  come  to  an  end. 

This  notwithstanding,  many  solutions  have  been 
offered.  Fig.  2  shows  a  favorite  solution.  The  balls 
slide  on  the  spokes  of  the  wheel,’  which  therefore 
rotates  around  the  shaft  C.  In  Fig.  2  the  two  lower 
balls  balance  each  other,  but  A  outbalances  B  and 
the  wheel  will  therefore  turn.  But  after  it  has 
turned  once,  the  two  balls  A  and  B  will  never  come 
into  the  relative  position  shown  in  Fig.  2  and  friction 
soon  stops  the  wheel.  Whatever  work  is  gained  on 
the  left  side  by  letting  the  balls  move  towards  the 
earth  is  lost  on  the  right  side  by  having  to  bring 
them  away  from  the  earth.  No  matter  how  many 
or  how  few  spokes,  whether  they  be  straight  or 
curved,  whether  they  be  provided  with  one  or  sev¬ 
eral  hinges  or  none  at  all,  the  same  amount  of  work 
must  be  spent  in  lifting  the  balls  as  they  will  yield 
in  falling  on  the  left  side  of  the  shaft,  and  no  energy 
can  be  created. 

Another  i)opular  mechanism  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  3.  N  is  the  nordpole  of  a  long  magnet.  AD  and 
AC  are  two  inclined  planes  so  joined  at  A  that  the 
ball  can  roll  down  one  and  up  the  other.  The  ball  is 
set  in  motion  and  the  theory  is  that  the  magnet  will 
attract  the  ball  rolling  up  AD  so  that  it  will  arrive 
at  D  with  considerable  speed  and  will  fall  down  onto 
track  AC  at  C  and  now  gravitation  takes  hold  and 


gives  it  still  more  speed,  and  so  on.  The  trouble  is  If  the  two  forces  acting  on  A  and  B  in  Fig.  1 
that  gravitation  also  acts  while  the  ball  is  being  were  smaller  in  the  forenoon  than  in  the  afternoon, 
attracted  by  the  magnet  on  its  way  up  AD  and  the  then  we  could  gain  energy  by  moving  them  apart  in 
magnet  also  attracts  the  ball  while  on  its  way  down  the  forenoon  and  letting  them  work  together  by 
AC,  and  in  such  manner  that  the  ball  gains  no  mo-  attraction  in  the  afternoon.  But  we  know  of  no 
mentum  from  either,  since  it  loses  on  its  down  trip  forces  acting  in  this  accommodating  fashion, 
what  it  gained  on  its  up  trip.  An  electric  current  flowing  in  a  straight  con- 

And  no  matter  how  ingeniously  these  elements  ductor  acts  on  a  nordpole  in  such  manner  as  to 
be  arranged  or  how  many  of  them  we  arrange,  the  make  it  travel  around  the  conductor,  i.  e.,  its  action 
result  is  invariably  the  same,  because  we  are  dealing  is  not  in  the  connecting  line  between  the  conductor 
with  central  forces  and  what  is  gained  when  going  element  and  the  pole,  but  at  right  angles  to  it.  But 
away  from  the  earth  or  a  magnet  is  lost  when  ap-  unfortunately  we  know  of  no  way  to  make  a  current 
preaching  it,  or  vice  versa,  no  matter  whether  in  a  flow  permanently  in  the  same  manner  as  we  make 
straight  line  or  following  the  most  fanciful  spiralled  a  permanent  magnet. 

curve  in  space.  Before  we  can  listen  to  any  inventor  of  pei’pet- 

If  two  magnets  or  two  masses  A  and  B  in  Fig.  4  ual  motion  machines  or  machines  having  efficiencies 
attracted  each  other  with  unequal  force,  we  could  of  more  than  100%,  he  must  show  that  he  has  dis- 
simply  mount  them  on  a  frame  and  they  would  turn  covered  fundamental  forces  in  nature  which  are  not 
around  shaft  C  as  illustrated  and  act  like  a  motor,  central  forces,  as  defined  above,  for  these  acting  as 
The  masses  A  and  B  having  been  magnetized  once,  shown  in  Fig.  1  and  not  being  periodically  variable, 
as  permanent  magnets,  we  would  have  a  motor  which  will  not  create  energy. 

would  turn  out  work  for  all  eternity.  A  Congressional  committee  was  reported  to  have 

The  same  happy  outcome  would  result  if  mag-  spent  considerable  time  last  year  investigating  a 
nets  or  bodies  acted  on  each  other  as  illustrated  in  machine  giving  more  than  100%  efficiency,  so  the 
Figs.  5  and  6.'  problem  is  not  dead  yet. 


Electric  Filtration  Plant 

BY  R.  U.  STEELQUIST 

(An  electrically  pumped,  electrically  filtered  water  supply  is  that,  of  Albany,  Oregon.  The  new 
filtration  plant,  of  which  the  details  are  here  inven,  is  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  most  complete  equipment.  The  author  of  this  interestinK  summary  is 
manager  of  the  Mountain  States  Power  Company. — The  Editor.) 

The  water  supply  for  the  city  of  Albany,  Ore-  from  zero  to  5  or  6  respectively,  which  provides 
gon,  is  furnished  by  the  Mountain  States  Power  Albany  with  an  excellent  water  supply. 

Company.  It  is  taken  from  the  Santiam  river  whose  The  filtration  plant  that  treats  the  water  is  of 

waters  come  from  the  foothills  and  mountains  of  the  concrete  and  brick  construction  and  its  equipment 
Cascade  Range.  From  the  point  of  diversion  from  is  the  most  modem  and  effective  procurable,  as  is 
this  stream  the  water  is  carried  in  a  canal  across  evidenced  by  the  consistently  high  efficiency  of  the 


Oi>«ratinK  floor  of  the  filter. — Note  the  electrical  recordins  instruments 
at  the  back  of  the  picture. 


Albany  Filtration  Plant,  showinK  settlinK  basins  and  control  valves  with 
head  house  in  the  background 

country  to  Albany  where  power  is  developed  and  a  filtration  process.  The  system  in  use  is  commonly 
part  of  the  water  is  treated  for  domestic  and  general  known  as  the  gravity  type  of  filtration. 

\jsg.  The  raw  water  is  pumped  from  the  canal  by  a 

The  bacteria  content  of  the  raw  water  varies  triplicate  installation  of  6  in.  centrifugal  pumps 
from  50  to  1500  per  c.c.  depending  on  season  and  driven  by  10  horsepower  motors.  Into  the  discharge 
rain  or  surface  water  condition.  By  the  operation  from  these  pumps  is  fed  the  chemical  solutions  that 
of  the  filtration  plant  these  have  been  reduced  to  develop  the  floe  which  is  the  real  filtering  agent. 


i 


The  coagulant  used  is  aluminum  sulphate  which  It  may  be  noted  that  electric  power  plays  a  most 
forms  the  floe  by  reaction  with  the  alkalinity  of  the  important  part  in  this  production.  In  addition  to  the 
w’ater.  Because  of  the  natural  softness  of  the  raw  uses  mentioned  a  7V^  horsepower  motor  operates  an 
water  this  alkalinity  is  produced,  by  the  use  of  a  elevator  to  carry  the  chemicals  to  the  top  of  the 
soda  ash  solution.  These  two  solutions  are  made  up  deadhouse  where  the  tanks  for  preparing  the  chem- 
in  proper  strengths  for  the  varying  condition  of  the  ical  solutions  are  located.  Here  a  small  motor  is  used 
_  to  operate  an  agitator  in  one  of  these  tanks. 

The  purifled  water  is  drawn  from  the  storage 
pumped  to  the  city  by  one  or  more  of  three 
pumps.  One  of  these  is  driven  by  a  rope  drive  from 


Th«  underdrain  lyatem  in 
one  quarter  of  the  filter. 
The  plant  is  equipped  for  fi 
filters  of  500,000  dailr  ca¬ 
pacity,  4  of  which  are  now 
in  use. 


raw  water  and  supplied  through  orifice  control  tanks, 
to  the  raw  water  on  its  way  to  the  concrete  settling 
basins  of  360,000  gallons  capacity. 

After  remaining  in  the  settling  basins  for  about 
five  hours  the  water  passes  by  gravity  to  the  filters. 
The  supply  to  the  filters  is  automatically  controlled, 
so  that  the  amount  of  water  handled  is  proportioned 
to  condition  of  cleanliness  of  the  filters.  The  plant 
is  equipped  for  six  filters  of  500,000  daily  capacity 
each,  of  which  four  are  now  in  service.  The  col¬ 
lecting  heads  are  covered  by  nine  inches  of  gravel 


The  air  blower  in  the  foreground  and  duplicate  wash  water  pumps  for 
cleaning  the  filters  in  the  rear 

a  vertical  water  wheel.  The  second,  a  triplex  pump, 
used  mainly  for  fire  pui*poses,  is  driven  by  an  85 
horsepower  motor.  The  third  is  a  centrifugal  service 
pump  driven  by  a  one  hundred  horsepower  motor. 


LETTING  THE  CUSTOMER  read  the  meter  is 
the  system  in  vogue  with  the  Vallejo  Electric  Light 
&  Power  Company  to  secure  the  reading  of  all 
meters.  Each  month  these  cards  are  given  to  the 
meter  readers,  and  in  the  event  that  he  finds  it  im¬ 
possible  to  get  a  reading,  one  of  these  cards  is  placed 


Our  muter  rcuder  Hm  called  and  ha#  been  unable  lo  get  a  reading. 

If  you  mil  kindly  mark  on  iKom  diak  tbe  ooMtion  of  the  hand*  on  your  meter,  your  figurofi 
mil  be  accepted  lor  computing  thi*  montbk  bill. 

PteaM  date  and  Mgn  thie  slip  artd  leave  at  our  office,  or  mail  tame  at  your  early  convenience. 
RetpectfuHy. 

VAULCJO  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  R  POWER  CO 

42E  GEORGIA  STREET 


The  orifice  tanks  for  the  coagulent — eoda  ash  and  aluminum  sulphate 


upon  which  twenty-seven  inches  of  sand,  graded  as 
to  size,  completes  the  mechanical  filtering  equipment. 

The  floe  arrested  by  the  sand  surface  is  the  efftsc- 
tive  filtering  agent. 

As  the  process  of  filtering  continues  the  filter 
surface  becomes  choked,  which  condition  is  indicated 
by  a  loss  of  head  gage.  The  filter  is  then  cut  out 
and  cleaned.  A  duplicate  set  of  eight-inch  centrif¬ 
ugal  pumps  driven  by  25  horsepower  motors  supplies  cards  left,  properly  filled  out,  and  either  mailed  or 
the  filtered  wash  water  for  cleaning  and  the  sand  bed  brought  to  the  office.  Before  they  started  this  sys- 
is  further  agitated  and  aerated  by  air  supplied  by  a  tern  they  had  a  large  scattering  list  each  month,  due 
Roots  blower  driven  by  a  25  horsepower  motor.  to  the  fact  that  they  were  unable  to  get  meter  read- 

As  the  water  passes  from  the  filters  to  the  clear  ings  in  the  first  place,  and  sometimes  after  several 
water  well  or  storage  it  is  further  treated  by  the  visits  could  not  get  a  reading.  With  this  system 
introduction  of  chlorine  which  contributes  to  the  they  have  reduced  their  scattering  list  to  a  min- 
effectiveness  of  bacteria  removal.  imum. 


This  self-addressed  postcard  is  left  under  the  door  by  the  meter  reader 
if  the  family  is  not  at  home 


May  1,  1919] 
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Insulator  Selection  from  a  Manufacturing  View 

BY  ROBERT  M.  JOHNSON 

(The  insulator  and  its  selection  is  a  subject  of  great  timely  interest  in  the  West,  where  long 
distance  transmission  of  energy  prevails  to  such  a  vast  extent.  The  last  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  Electricity  gave  the  specifications  which  insulators  should  measure  up  to  as  reported  by  the 
engineering  committee  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Section  N.  E.  L.  A.  Here  is  a  discussion  of  this 
interesting  subject  by  one  of  the  engineering  staff  of  the  Jeffery- DeWitt  Co.-^The  Editor.) 


You  can  form  a  good  idea  of  the  ruggedness  of  an 
insulator  by  dropping  it  on  a  concrete  floor,  of  its  electrical 
and  mechanical  properties  by  tests,  of  its  dimensions  by  draw¬ 
ings;  but  how  can  you  form  an  idea  of  its  most  important 
property,  uniformity?  The  answer  is,  by  uniform  actual 
tests  on  the  largest  possible  quantity,  or  upon  representative 
samples  of  the  largest  quantity  available  at  the  time  of  de¬ 
cision — you  yourself  to  select  the  samples  and  tests.  If  you 
recognize  the  weakness  of  tests  to  imitate  lightning  and 
other  line  conditions,  you  will  value  tests  designed  to  show 
the  variation  in  ultimate  dielectric  strength  and  factors  of 
safety  available.  If  you  deny  the  value  of  all  tests  and  claim 
line  experience  as  your  only  guide,  you  must  admit  that  these 
insulators  represent  factory  conditions  which  existed,  but 
which  may  be  much  better,  or  perhaps  worse  today.  You 
must  also  admit,  that  the  engineer’s  job  is  largely  the  doing 
of  things  which  have  never  been  done  before  in  the  same  way. 

A  repeater  is  not  an  engineer.  An  engineer  must  reason 
from  the  knoum,  to  the  plane  unknown,  and  if  his  reasoning 
is  not  correct,  his  work  fails.  Above  all,  progress  and  suc¬ 
cess  depend  upon  courage  of  conviction.  Our  mistakes  are 
beneflcial  if  they  are  not  repeated. 

The  insulator  problem  will  be  solved  as  other  problems 
of  civilization  are  being  solved — by  specialization,  standard-  • 
ization  and  cooperation — particularly  the  latter.  Let  ceramic 
and  manufacturing  engineers  get  together  with  power  trans¬ 
mission  eng^ineers,  as  both  may  have  certain  sincere  opinions 
and  valuable  instincts  which  they  should  share.  The  seller 
in  most  lines  goes  to  the  buyer,  but  in  this  case,  as  in  a  few 
other  lines,  there  is  an  advantage  to  the  buyer  in  seeing  with 
his  own  eyes  what  he  proposes  to  buy  at  the  time  he  does 
the  buying. 

The  argument  that  the  matter  of  uniformity  is  taken 
care  of  by  the  routine  tests  and  inspection,  when  the  insu¬ 
lators  are  produced,  is  faulty.  Experience  has  proved  this, 
and  a  selection  has  already  been  made  when  the  routine  tests 
are  started.  The  inspector  often  lacks  your  broad  experience 
in  insulator  operation  and  production  and  his  reports  may  be 
misleading.  His  work  may  be  very  thorough  in  some  unim¬ 
portant  feature  and  entirely  overlook  some  general  weakness 
which  will  be  the  cause  of  future  trouble  on  your  line. 
Experience  has  proved  this  also. 

The  following  convictions  are  offered  for  comparison 
with  your  own  on  the  subject  of  insulator  selection:  Without 
discussion  of  undesirable  properties,  troubles,  theories  and 
cures,  the  desirable  properties  in  line  insulators  may  be 
summed  up  in  two  words — uniformity — ruggedness. 

In  selecting  porcelain  as  the  material  for  line  insula¬ 
tors,  engineers  were  convinced  of  its  greater  ruggedness  and 
durability  as  compared  to  glass  or  any  organic  compounds. 
They  soon  learned,  however,  that  uniformity  was  not  attain¬ 
able  commercially.  The  routine  electrical  test  was  adopted  of 
necessity,  as  soon  as  porcelain  was  adopted.  The  history  of 
insulator  development  was  for  twenty  years  marked  by  the 
development  of  tests  and  expedients  desig^ied  to  insure  insu¬ 
lators  of  maximum  uniformity,  though  made  of  porcelain, 
which  plainly  was  not  uniform.  The  greatest  step  towards 
uniformity  was  taken  in  the  development  of  the  multiple 
pin  type  insulator.  The  part  test  weeded  out  all  porcelain 
below  a  ceiiain  standard  of  dielectric  strength.  The  nesting 
together  after  the  test  gave  a  certain  uniformity  of  quality 


according  to  the  laws  of  probability  and  also  a  degree  of 
electrical  ruggedness,  because  puncture  strength  was  greatly 
increased  in  proportion  to  flashover  voltage.  Operation  of 
some  of  the  three  and  four  piece  pin  type  insulators  was 
quite  satisfactory  some  twenty  years  ago. 

Then  came  the  suspension  type  of  standardized  unit, 
which  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  manufacturers  and  also 
to  the  operating  companies.  Some  of  the  bitter  experience 
of  the  past  was  ignored  by  both  parties  and  the  two  and 
on  piece  “high  efficiency”  .suspension  disc  was  put  out  in 
enormous  quantities.  Some  companies  who  have  used  sus¬ 
pension  insulators  on  33,000  volts  because  it  was  the  fad, 
have  had  a  chance  to  compare  the  operation  of  the  suspen¬ 
sion  type  with  the  old  pin  type  insulators.  The  verdict  is 
unanimous  that  something  is,  or  at  least  was,  very  wrong 
with  the  suspension  type  insulator.  Uniformity,  ruggedness 
and  durability  seemed  to  be  lacking.  This  is  not  an  argument 
for  pin  insulators,  for  they  are  strictly  limited  in  usefulness; 
.nor  does  the  suspension  disc  type  of  insulation  need  any 
more  friends.  The  friends  of  the  suspension  insulator  need 
more  unformity,  ruggedness  and  durability  in  their  insula¬ 
tion,  that  is  all. 

Uniformity  can  be  secured  either  by  the  method  of  nest¬ 
ing  shells,  as  in  the  pin  type,  or  by  adoption  of  radical 
changes  in  manufacture  which  insure  a  really  uniform  quality 
of  porcelain.  The  latter  has  been  considered  impossible  in 
insulator  work,  because  of  the  many  variables.  It  can  only  be 
effected  by  radical  departure  from  time  honored  potters’ 
methods.  This  method  of  obtaining  uniformity  has  always 
seemed  the  correct  one  to  the  writer,  and  he  has  never  ques¬ 
tioned  that  if  the  uniformity  could  be  made  real  and  could  be 
demonstrated,  it  would  have  deciding  weight  with  electrical 
engineers.  After  some  ten  or  twelve  years  of  effort,  a  com¬ 
mercially  uniform  porcelain  does  not  seem  to  the  writer  to 
be  out  of  reach. 

Ruggedness  is  a  quality  harder  to  deflne,  but  more 
easily  obtained,  being  more  a  matter  of  desig^n  and  less  one 
of  material  accomplishment.  Ruggedness  suggests  reserve 
streng^th  and  factors  of  safety  in  an  insulator,  which  render 
it  fit  to  survive  any  and  all  conditions  which  may  occur  in 
service.  Mechanical  ruggedness  involves  more  than  mere 
tensile  strength  in  a  suspen.sion  unit.  There  mu.st  be  ample 
tensile  streng^th  and  al.so  ability  to  withstand  vibration  and 
shocks  from  accidental  or  malicious  causes.  Heavy  masses 
of  porcelain,  coupled  with  some  flexibility,  at  once  suggest 
themselves  as  best  meeting  this  requirement,  the  strength 
increasing  as  the  cube  of  the  thickness.  Heavy  discs  also 
resist  thermal  strains  due  to  weather  changes,  and  are  much 
better  able  to  resist  power  arc  destruction.  Electrical  rug¬ 
gedness  is  of  greater  importance  than  some  engineers  would 
have  us  believe.  A  large  factor  of  safety  against  direct 
puncture  used  to  be  considered  vital  and  will  be  so  considered 
in  the  future.  Desigrters  of  structural  steel  allow  double  or 
triple  the  usual  factors  of  .safety  when  dealing  with  shocks 
and  uncertain  loads. 

What  about  the  uncertain  stresses  caused  by  lightning 
and  other  high  frequency  discharges,  which  are  not  possibil¬ 
ities,  but  certainties,  on  a  transmission  line?  Do  we  provide 
extra  factors  of  safety?  No,  we  take  a  variable  material 
like  porcelain  and  make  insulators  with  no  factor  of  safety 
worth  mentioning.  They  are  fla.shed  over  at  the  factory  and 
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punctures  eliminated.  Is  this  test  more  severe  than  they  will 
receive  when  lightning  strikes  the  line,  or  surges  occur? 
It  is  common  experience  to  have  specially  selected  and  tested 
insulators  fail  by  puncture  on  some  competitive  or  design 
test,  where  the  insulators  are  supposed  to  be  on  good  behav¬ 
ior.  'fhis  experience  is  so  common,  in  fact,  that  engineers 
have  come  to  attach  no  importance  to  it.  This  matter  of 
dielectric  ruggedness  cannot  be  evaded  by  using  more  units 
in  series.  It  is  up  to  each  unit  to  have  a  large  excess  of 
puncture  value  above  flashover  value.  We  have  read  papers 
belittling  the  importance  of  excess  of  puncture  strength,  but 
we  have  also  read  papers  by  these  same  engineers,  showing 
by  actual  test,  that  punctures  occur  to  a  far  greater  extent 
on  complicated  networks,  because  of  the  greater  number  of 
surges  prevalent  on  such  a  system.  The  theme  was  gone  into 
very  elaborately  according  to  the  theories  of  probability  and 
the  conclusion  reached,  that  networks  and  frequent  sMdtching 
were  to  be  avoided  if  “insulator  depreciation”  and  prohibitive 
interruptions  to  service  were  to  be  prevented. 

The  mention  of  insulator  depreciation  brings  up  the 
question  of  durability.  Before  the  advent  of  the  suspension 
type  insulator,  little  was  heard  of  insulator  depreciation. 
To  be  .sure,  there  were  insulator  troubles,  but  they  were 
traced  directly  to  pjower  arc  destruction,  or  cracking,  or 
“puncture  by  lightning,”  or  porosity.  No  mention  was  ever 
made  of  mysterious  molecular  changes  in  the  porcelain  or 
progressive  checking  along  the  “cleavage  planes  of  some  of 
the  crystalline  ingredients.”  The  fact  that  insulators  have 
shown  progressive  depreciation  after  two,  three,  or  five  years 
of  service,  can  hardly  be  blamed  on  porcelain.  Porcelain  has 
endured  a  dozen  centuries  under  very  adverse  conditions. 
It  should  endure  a  good  many  generations  on  a  transmission 
line,  if  it  has  the  necessary  ruggedness  and  uniformity. 
These  are  dependent  on  design  and  manufacturing  methods. 


In  the  early  days,  the  insulators  were  allowed  to  stay 
in  service  until  “something  happened”  to  an  insulator  to  de¬ 
stroy  it.  This  practice,  however,  when  followed  on  early 
suspension  insulator  lines,  resulted  in  something  happening  to 
enormous  numbers  of  insulators  at  about  the  same  time,  say 
after  two  to  five  years’  service.  Engineers,  therefore,  sought 
to  locate  defective  insulators  before  disruption  of  the  entire 
service  should  take  place,  and  the  portable  megger  was  intro¬ 
duced  for  approximating  the  resistance  of  the  insulators  in 
service.  The  megger  disclosed  the  fact,  that  insulators  lost 
their  insulating  properties  progressively,  from  year  to  year. 
Hence,  the  term  insulator  depreciation  or  deterioration. 
Numerous  causes  have  been  considered  the  cause  of  this 
trouble  by  various  engineers.  The  opinions,  however,  may 
differ  because  many  causes  are  at  work  instead  of  just  one — 
may  they  not?  In  some  cases,  cracks  have  been  found, 
caused  apparently  by  thermal-mechanical  causes.  In  other 
cases,  puncture  has  occurred  without  cracks.  In  other  cases, 
no  defect  could  be  located,  except  the  low  resistance  reading. 
Occasionally,  whole  strings  have  been  found  punctured  or 
destroyed  by  arcs.  Failures  by  pulling  apart  have  been  few, 
because  insulators  used  to  be  bought  largely  on  a  matter  of 
ultimate  tensile  strength,  and  flashover  value  per  unit  of  cost. 

Durability  of  insulators,  therefore,  while  dependent  on 
quality  of  porcelain  to  the  extent  that  it  must  be  real  vitre¬ 
ous  porcelain,  capable  of  resisting  the  penetration  of  traces 
of  moisture  and  reasonable  mechanical  strains,  is  most  de¬ 
pendent  on  correct  design^  to  keep  all  mechanical,  thermal 
and  electrical  stresses  within  safe  limits  and  upon  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  product  which  will  insure  these  factors  of  safety 
within  reasonable  limits.  Given  ruggedness  of  design  and 
uniformity  of  manufacture,  insulators  will  endure  beyond 
most  of  the  other  equipment  on  a  transmission  line.  The  old 
practice  of  operating  without  continually  meggering  and 
replacing  thou.sands  of  insulators,  may  then  be  resumed. 


Modern  Equipment  in  an  Industrial  Plant 

BY  JOHN  H.  LONGFELLOW 

(The  growth  of  manufacturing  enterprise  in  theWest  has  been  one  of  the  interesting  features 
of  the  recent  period.  Ship  building  and  other  war  activities  have  brought  attendant  fac¬ 
tories  to  meet  their  needs — and  the  West  is  stepping  forward  along  these  lines  as  along  others 
of  electrical  development.  The  following  article  gives  a  brief  description  of  an  electric  machin¬ 
ery  plant  recently  constructed  in  the  Northwest. — The  Editor.) 


The  Pacific  Northwest  is  experiencing  a  pro¬ 
tracted  period  of  industrial  activity  and  electrical 
development  is  making  possible  the  results  being 
attained.  Gray  &  Barash,  Inc.,  electrical  engineers, 
have  met  the  issue  by  constructing  what  is  claimed 
to  be  the  largest  and  best  equipped  shop  of  its  kind 
in  the  West,  located  at  63  Horton  street,  Seattle. 

This  concern  specializes  in  building  large  trans¬ 
formers  for  electric  furnaces,  overhead  type  electric¬ 
ally  operated  traveling  cranes,  repairing  and  rewind¬ 
ing  of  electric  motors  and  the  redesigning  of  every 
tyi)e  of  electrical  machinery.  They  also  include 
among  their  activities  repairing  and  rebuilding  of  air 
compressors,  saw  mill  machinery  and  steam  engines. 
In  order  to  properly  handle  these  many  lines  they 
constructed  and  moved  into  the  new  plant  recently. 

The  building  containing  the  machine  shop  and 
electrical  department  is  80  by  160  feet  with  trackage 
extending  its  full  length  and  arranged  for  loading 
or  unloading  cars  either  into  the  main  building  or 
the  warehouses-,  with  traveling  cranes.  For  handling 
heavy  machinery  a  20-ton  overhead  type  electrically 


operated  traveling  crane  runs  the  full  length  of  the 
building,  and  3-ton  traveling  cranes  are  in  use  over 
all  assembling  and  winders’  benches.  The  moving 
of  machinery  by  hand  is  therefore  practically  elim¬ 
inated,  materially  reducing  the  cost  of  handling. 

On  the  main  floor  is  installed  a  full  line  of  mod¬ 
ern  machine  shop  equipment,  selected  particularly 
for  the  nature  of  the  work  handled  by  the  plant. 
This  floor  is  also  used  for  the  assembling  of  all  heavy 
machinery  and  for  testing  of  all  machinery  or  equip¬ 
ment  built  or  rebuilt  in  the  shops.  For  doing  this 
there  is  a  complete  testing  equipment  from  which 
alternating  current  at  voltages  of  110-220-440-550- 
1100  and  2200  volts,  in  two  or  three  phase  may  be 
drawn.  In  addition  voltages  as  high  as  50,000  in 
graduated  steps  may  be  secured  for  testing  dielectric 
strength  of  insulating  materials  and  oils.  Direct 
current  of  110-220  and  500  volts  is  also  available. 
The  testing  panels  are  equipped  with  recording  and 
indicating  instruments  of  all  graduations  to  properly 
read  the  results  of  the  various  tests.  A  live  steam 
line  for  testing  engines  and  turbines  under  actual 
operating  conditions  is  also  a  part  of  the  equipment. 


Front  view  of  iilant,  ahowing  warehouse  in  the  rear  of  office  building  and  garage 


The  second  floor  is  given  over  to  the  electrical 
department  which  extends  the  entire  length  of  the 
building.  This  floor  is  used  exclusively  for  repairing 
and  rebuilding  electrical  machinery,  having  coil 
winding  and  taping  machines  with  numerous,  other 
devices  for  saving  labor  not  found  in  the  ordinary 
repair  shop.  In  handling  different  jobs,  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  confusion  has  been  eliminated  by  the  instal- 


Interior  of  main  shop.— The  20-ton  electrically  operated  crane  practically 
eliminates  the  moving  of  machinery  by  hand. 


lation  of  individual  benches  for  each'  armature 
winder.  Among  the  appliances  recently  installed  is 
a  large  bake  oven  for  the  baking  out  of  large  motors 
and  other  electrical  equipment. 

Warehouses  containing  25,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space  have  been  erected  for  the  storage  of 
machinery  and  the  handling  of  this  machinery  is 
done  by  20-ton,  overhead  electrically  operated  trav¬ 
eling  cranes.  A  large  well  lighted  office  occupies  the 
front  of  the  main  building. 

Approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  capacity 
of  the  plant  is  being  utilized  at  the  present  time  in 
constructing  electric  planing  machines  which  are 
used  in  planing  the  frame  work  of  wooden  ships, 
taking  the  place  of  the  hand  method  in  doing  the 

I 


work.  The  machine  has  the  official  approval  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

The  firm,  consisting  of  Arthur  B.  Gray  and 
Milton  D.  Barash,  was  organized  in  1905. 


Shop  interior,  showing  traveling  crane  under  construction 


FOURTEEN  RULES  FOR  ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTING  PRACTICE 

The  following  Code  of  Practice  is  recommended  to 
architects,  consulting  engineers,  contractors  and  owners  as 
well  as  owners’  engineers,  by  the  National  Association  of 
Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers,  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  of  which  adopted  and  approved  it  as  a  step  toward  the 
standardisation  of  many  practices  in  connection  with  the 
original  contracts  and  those  for  extras  which,  unless  defi¬ 
nitely  settled  in  advance,  leads  to  misunderstanding  on  both 
sides  and  frequently  to  controversies  and  litigation.  The 
National  Association  does  not,  however,  attempt  to  bind  its 
members  to  use  this  code,  but  respectfully  submits  same  for 
the  approval  of  both  customers  and  contractors. 

Rule  XIII.  The  contractor  shall  not  in¬ 
clude  temporary  work  in  his  estimate 
unless  the  quantities  are  distinctly  stated. 
In  no  case  should  be  included  in  an  esti¬ 
mate  maintenance  or  cost  of  current  except 
on  a  percentage  basis. 
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Test  Data  in  Substitution  of  Natural  Gas 

(The  chanf^ing:  over  from  fuel  oil  to  natural  gas  in  the  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  steam  plant  at  Bakersfield  was  one  of  the  war  time  factors  in  the  saving  of  fuel  oil. 
The  comparative  efficiency  of  the  plant  and  the  details  of  its  operating  data  were  the  subject 
of  this  series  of  tests  recently  conducted. — The  Editor.) 


The  following  data  are  the  result  of  a  series  of  tests 
on  the  204  multiple  gas  burner  \mder  a  No.  9  boiler  at  the 
San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Corporation’s  steam  plant  at 
Bakersfield.  In  comparing  the  gas  against  fuel  oil,  it  was 
assumed  that  14  lbs.  of  water  are  evaporated  by  1  lb.  of  fuel 
oil.  Tests  show  that  only  13^  lbs.  of  water  are  evaporated 
to  a  lb.  of  fuel  oil,  using  the  gas  furnace,  but  the  comparison 
is  not  wholly  fair,  perhaps,  as  the  oil  is  at  a  slight  disadvan¬ 
tage.  The  fairer  figure  of  14  lbs.  has  therefore  been  used. 

It  was  intended  to  work  this  boiler  up  to  a  higher  capac¬ 
ity,  but  owing  to  feed  pump  troubles,  it  was  not  done.  Four 
more  tests  were  included  in  the  plan  and  may  yet  be  made. 

The  average  boiler  horsepower  developed  was  665  and 
the  average  cubic  feet  of  gas  to  one  barrel  of  fuel  oil  was 
5834.  At  the  present  time  5900  are  being  used. 

FIRST  TEST,  JANUARY  28,  1919 
600  h.p.  boiler  with  superheat. 

Orifice  disc  6x3,  Grav.  69,  Temp.  60  deg.  Bar.  14.60., 
Co-efficient  used  2660. 

Steam  pressure  ranged  from  198  to  202  lb. — used  200  lb. 
Superheat  ranged  from  470  to  501  deg.  Fahr. 

Stack  temp,  ranged  from  560  to  570  deg.  Fahr. 

Feed  water  did  not  vary  from  64  deg.  Fahr. 

Test  ran  from  10:40  a.m.  to  3:40  p.m. — 5  hours. 

I Water  at  same  level  in  boiler  at  finish  as  at  start,  with 
'  same  steam  pressure  and  other  conditions. 

E  COi  averaged  11. 

s  Weighed  water  at  64  deg.  Fahr. — 103,648  lb. 

Correcting  factor  used  for,  from  and  at  212  deg. — 1,209. 
Corrected  amount  of  water  used — 125,310  lb. 

^  Amount  of  gas  equals  164,447  cu.  ft. 

Lbs.  of  water  to  cu.  ft.  of  gas — .762.  ' 

Allowing  14  lb.  of  water  evaporation  to  a  lb.  of  oil  and 
deduct  3%  for  steam  on  oil  burners  at  336  lb.  to  bbl. 
Boiler  horsepower  developed  per  hr.,  726. 

4704  lbs.  of  water  evaporated  to  bbl.  of  oil  equals  4704 
less  3%  equals  4563  lbs.  of  water  evaporated  from 
bbl.  of  oil  equals  4563  div.  by  .762  equals  5988  cu.  ft., 
equals  1  bbl.  of  oil. 

Note:  This  was  the  first  test  and  the  men  were  getting 
familiar  with  the  running  of  the  test. 

Gas  burned  under  pressure  of  1.6  in.  mercury  =  .8125  lb. 

SECOND  TEST,  JANUARY  29,  1919 
600  h.p.  boiler  with  superheat. 

Orifice  disc  6x3,  Grav.  69,  Temp.  60  deg.  Bar.  14.60. 
Co-efficient  used  2660. 

Steam  pressure  ranged  from  198  to  202  lb. — used  200  lb. 
Superheat  ranged  from  472  to  499  deg.  Averaged  483 
deg. 

Stack  temp,  averaged  from  470  to  580  deg.  Averaged 
485  deg. 

Feed  water  did  not  vary  from  64  deg.  Fahr. 

Test  ran  from  9:05  a.m.  to  4:05  p.m. — 7  hour.s. 

Water  and  steam,  etc.,  at  same  level  start  and  finish. 
CO,  averaged  11 — Draft  .21. 

Weighed  water  at  64  deg.  Fahr.  equals  115,111  lb. 
Correcting  factor  used  for,  from  and  at  212  deg.  equals 
1,209. 

Corrected  amount  of  water  used  equals  137,420  lb. 
Amount  of  gas  equals  183,822  cu.  ft. 

Lbs.  of  water  evaporated  to  cu.  ft.  of  gas  .748. 
Allowing  oil  to  evaporate  14  lb.  of  water  to  1  lb.  of  oil 
and  deduct  3%  for  steam  to  burners  and  336  lb.  of  oil 
to  a  42  gal.  bbl. 

Boiler  horsepower  developed  per  hr.  equals  569. 

4704  lbs.  of  water  evaporated  by  1  bbl.  of  oil  equals  4704 
bbls.  less  3%  equals  4563  lbs.  of  water,  equals  4563 
div.  by  .748  equals  6100  cu.  ft.  of  gas,  equals  1  bbl. 
of  oil. 

Note:  Gas  burned  under  pressure  of  1.5  in.  mercury  = 
%  lb. 


THIRD  TEST,  JANUARY  30,  1919 

600  h.p.  boiler  with  superheat. 

Orifice  disc  6x3,  Grav.  69,  Temp.  60  deg.  Bar.  14.60. 

Co-efficient  used  2660. 

Steam  pressure  ranged  from  198  to  202  lb. — used  200  lb. 

Superheat  ranged  from  478  to  502  deg.  Averaged  483 
deg. 

Stack  temp,  averaged  from  450  to  490  deg.  Averaged 
480  deg. 

Feed  water  did  not  vary  from  64  deg.  Fahr. 

Test  ran  from  8:59  a.m.  to  3:50  p.m. — 7  hrs. 

Water,  steam,  etc.,  maintained  at  same  level  start  and 
finish. 

CO,  averaged  11 — Draft  .28. 

Weighed  water  at  64  deg.  Fahr.  equals  127,801  lb. 

Correcting  factor  used  for  water  from  and  at  212  deg. 
equals  1,209. 

Corrected  amount  of  water  used  154,510  lb. 

Amount  of  gas  used  equals  198,713  cu.  ft. 

Lbs.  of  water  evaporated  to  cu.  ft.  of  gas — .777. 

Allowing  14  lb.  'of  water  evaporated  to  a  lb.  of  oil  and 
deduct  3%  for  steam  on  oil  burners  and  336  lb.  of  oil 
to  bbl. 

Boiler  horsepower  developed  per  hr.  equals  640. 

4704  lbs.  of  water  evaporated  by  a  bbl.  of  oil,  less  3% 
equals  4563  lbs.  of  water  evap.  from  1  bbl.  of  oil, 
equals  4563  div.  by  .777  equals  5872  cu.  ft.  of  gas 
equals  1  bbl.  of  oil. 

Note:  Gas  burned  under  pressure  of  1.75  in.  mercury= 
.875. 

FOURTH  TEST,  JANUARY  31,  1919 

600  h.p.  boiler  w’ith  superheat. 

Orifice  disc  6x3,  Grav.  69,  Temp.  60  deg.  Bar.  14.60. 

Co-efficient  used  2660. 

Steam  pressure  ranged  from  198  to  202  lb. — used  200  lb. 

Superheat  ranged  from  473  to  502  deg.  Averaged  by 
gauge  485  deg. 

Stack  temp,  averaged  from  480  to  510  deg.  Averaged 
by  gauge  500  deg. 

Test  run  from  8:35  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m. — hrs. 

Feed  water  temp,  did  not  vary  from  64  deg.  Fahr. 

CO,  averaged  11 — Draft  .28. 

Weighed  water  at  64  deg.  Fahr. — 143,052  lb. 

Correcting  factor  used — 1.209. 

Corrected  amount  of  water  used — 162,950  lb. 

Amount  of  gas  used  equals  195,511  cu.  ft. 

Lbs.  of  water  evaporated  to  1  cu.  ft.  of  gas  .833. 

Allowing  14  lb.  of  water  evaporated  to  a  lb.  of  oil  and 
deduct  3%  for  steam  to  burners  and  336  lb.  of  oil 
to  bbl. 

Boiler  horsepower  developed  per  hr.  equals  630. 

4704  lbs.  of  water  evaporated  by  a  bbl.  of  oil  equals  4704 
lbs.  less  3%  equals  4563  lbs.  of  water.  4563  div.  by 
833  equals  5466  cu.  ft.  to  1  bbl.  of  oil. 

Note:  Gas  burned  under  pressure  of  1.9  in.  mercury  = 
.930  lb. 

FIFTH  TE.ST,  FEBRUARY  1,  1919 

600  h.p.  boiler  with  .superheat. 

Orifice  disc  6x3,  Grav.  69,  Temp.  60  deg.  Bar.  14.60. 

Co-efficient  used  2660. 

Steam  pressure  ranged  from  198  to  202  lb. — used  200  lb. 

Superheat  ranged  from  487  to  503 — averaged  by  chart 
488  deg. 

Stack  temp,  averaged  by  chart  500  deg.  Fahr. 

Test  run  from  9:30  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m. — 6  Vi  hrs. 

CO-  averaged  11 — Draft  .28. 

Weighed  w’atei  at  64  deg.  Fahr. — 132,923  lb. 

Correcting  factor  used — 1.209. 

Corrected  amount  of  water  used — 160,903  lb. 

Amount  of  gas  used  equals  208,584  cu.  ft. 

Lbs.  of  water  evaporated  to  cu.  ft.  of  gas — .771. 

Allowing  14  lb.  of  water  evaporated  to  a  lb.  of  oil  and 
deduct  3%  for  steam  to  burners  and  336  lb.  of  oil 
to  a  42  gal.  bbl. 

Boiler  horsepow’er  developec^  per  hr,  equals  717. 
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4704  lbs.  of  water  evaporated  by  a  bbl.  of  oil  equals  4704 
lbs.  less  3%  equals  4663  lbs.  of  water.  4563  div.  by 
.771  equals  5918  cu.  ft.  to  1  bbl.  of  oil. 

Feed  water  temp,  did  not  vary  from  64  deg.  Fahr. 

Note:  Gas  burned  under  pressure  of  2:23  in.  mercury 
=  1.125  lb. 

SIXTH  TEST,  FEBRUARY  3,  1919 
600  h.p.  boiler  with  superheat. 

Orifice  disc  6x3,  Grav.  69,  Temp.  60  deg.  Bar.  14.60. 
Co-efficient  used  2660. 

Steam  pressure  ranged  from  198  to  202  lb. — used  200  lb. 
Superheat  ranged  from  477  to  490 — averaged  486  deg. 
Stack  temp,  averaged  500  deg.  Fahr. 

Feed  water  temp,  did  not  vary  from  64  deg.  Fahr. 

COj  averaged  11.6 — Draft  .26. 


Test  run  from  8:35  a.m.  to  12:36  p.m. — 4  hrs. 

Water,  steam,  etc.,  maintained  at  same  level  .start  and 
finish. 

Weighed  water  at  64  deg.  Fahr. — 71,404  lb. 

Correcting  factor  used — 1.209. 

Corrected  water  used— 97,225  lb. 

Amount  of  gas  used  equals  120,656  cu.  ft. 

Lbs.  of  water  evaporated  to  cu.  ft.  of  gas — .806. 

Allowing  14  lb.  of  water  evaporated  to  1  lb.  of  oil  and 
deduct  3%  for  steam  used  in  burners  and  oil  and 
336  lb.  to  bbl. 

Boiler  horsepower  developed  per  hr.  equals  705. 

4704  lbs.  of  water  evaporated  from  1  bbl.  of  oil  equals 
4704  lbs.  less  3%  equals  4563.  4563  div.  by  .806 

equals  5661  cu.  ft.  to  1  bbl.  of  oil. 

Note:  Gas  burned  under  pres.sure  of  2  in.  mercury  =1  lb. 


Stresses  and  Strains  in  a  Lateral 

BY  E.  F.  HOLINGER 


Special  V-piece  with  sliKhtly  different  angle  of  junction  for  use  on  the 
Rio  Pengal  Development  of  the  Braden  Ck>pper  Company,  in  Chile.  This 
was  destined  to  be  used  under  a  900  ft.  working  head. 


(The  problem  of  joining  a  lateral  to  a  pipe  which  must  withstand  high  pressures,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  penstock  under  a  2000  ft.  head,  involves  enormous  strains  due  to  static  pressure  and 
the  flow  of  water.  The  accompanying  illustrations  give  some  idea  of  several  joints  recently 
completed  for  use  under  high  heads  in  Chile — and  the  brief  description  explains  the  method  of 
calculating  stresses.  TTte  author  is  hydraulic  engineer  with  the  M.  W.  Kellogg  Company. — 
The  Editor.) 


In  the  accompanying  sketch  is  illustrated  gi’aph- 
ically,  the  strains,  due  to  static  pressure  and  flow 
of  water  in  a  typical  lateral. 

Referring  to  the  sketch  and  the  upper  lew,  we 
find  that,  due  to  static  pressure,  there  is  an  unbal¬ 
anced  pressure  area  on  both  sides  of  the  diaphragm 
as  indicated  by  the  “Section  at  AA.”  This  unbal¬ 
anced  pressure  equals  the  area  of  the  diaphragm  in 
square  inches  times  the  internal  pressure.  This  un- 


the  area  of  the  two  ellipses,  thus  projected,  times 
the  static  pressure,  equals  46,260  lbs.  This  unbal¬ 
anced  area  reacts  on  the  inner  half  of  this  bend 


This  illuBtration  shows  the  manner  in  which  hammer-forge  welded  pi|>e 
from  special  steel  has  recently  been  made  for  installation  in  some  of  the 
highest  head  iienstocks  in  the  world,  situated  at  the  Braden  Copper  Com- 
imny  development  in  Chile. 

balanced  area  tends  to  round  out  each  leg  of  this 
lateral  and  consequently,  to  part  them.  Therefore, 
at  this  place,  in  order  to  hold  the  legs  of  the  lateral 
together,  it  is  necessary  to  put  steel  bands  around. 
The  area  of  these  steel  bands  is  sufficient  to  carry 
the  total  pressure  on  both  sides  of  the  diaphragm  to 
prevent  the  rounding  out  effect  of  each  leg,  caused 
by  the  static  pressure. 

Further  on,  on  the  same  upper  leg  of  this  lat¬ 
eral,  there  is  a  knee  bend  which  causes  unbalanced 
pressure  conditions.  By  dissolving  the  forces  acting 
on  this  knee  bend  into  a  resultant,  we  find  an  unbal¬ 
anced  force  of  46,260  lbs.,  acting  on  the  wedge 
shaped  .section,  as  is  done  in  the  sketch,  we  find  that 


Here  in  how  the  hammer-forge  welded  pii>e  is  first  started  in  its  process 
of  manufacture.  This  illustration  is  similar  to  the  twin  pressure  pi|>e  line 
at  the  Rush  Creek  Power  Plant  of  the  Southern  Sierras  Power  Company 
which  operates  under  a  head  of  1800  feet. 


PENSTOCK  PIPE 
DESIGN 

Here  is  an  analysis  of  the 
stresses  and  strains  due  to 
static  pressure  and  flow  of 
water  in  a  lateral.  The 
graphical  analysis  herein 
shown  is  effective  in  de¬ 
termining  the  unbalanced 
forces  created  under  heavy 
pressures  and  from  this 
data  the  sizes  of  steel 
bands  to  hold  the  legs  of 
the  lateral  are  accurately 
determined. 
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denoted  by  the  shaded  portions.  These  shaded  por¬ 
tions,  being  of  the  same  elliptical  form  in  projected 
area  as  the  wedge  section,  are  subjected  to  a  strain 
equal  to  twice  the  static  pressure.  It  is,  however, 
not  necessary  to  increase  the  thickness  on  the  inner 
half  of  the  bend  to  twice  the  thickness  of  the  upper 
half,  as  the  projected  reaction  areas  are  not  contin¬ 
uous.  Therefore,  according  to  practice  to  add  from 
five  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  thickness  of  the  plate  in  a 
knee  bend,  is  sufficient. 

In  the  lower  leg  of  this  lateral,  is  indicated  the 
effect  of  the  flowing  stream  against  the  sides  of  the 
pipe  where  the  stream  is  deflected  from  its  straight 


course.  The  simple  formula  of  “Unwin”  as  given  in 
the  sketch,  gives  the  effect  of  the  deflection  of  the 
stream  in  pounds  per  square  foot  on  the  projected 
area  of  the  stream  itself.  In  order  to  find  the  normal 
pressure  against  the  affected  area,  this  stream  area 
is  projected  vertically  to  the  new  direction  of  the 
stream  and  the  total  force  of  the  projected  stream 
divided  by  the  vertically  projected  area  in  square 
feet  gives  the  normal  pressure  (or  Hoop  Pressure), 
in  pounds  per  square  foot,  due  to  the  deflection  of 
the  stream.  The  same  procedure  is  followed  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  action  of  the  deflected  stream  at  the  knee 
l^nd. 


The  Business  Library 

BY  LOUISE  B.  KRAUSE 

(What  the  business  library  might  mean  to  you  as  a  business  man  in  actual  service — and  how 
to  get  the  best  of  what  it  can  give.  In  Ciermany  they  have  an  Economic  Director  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  directly  under  the  head  who  fills  the  same  function  as  the  Business  Library.  Are  you 
neglecting  this  means  of  keeping  up-to-date?  This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
business  library  being  written  for  the  Journal  of  Electricity  by  the  librarian  of  H.  M.  Byllesby 
&  Company,  Chicago.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  written  permission  must  be  obtained 
before  reprinting  any  of  this  copyrighted  series. — The  Eklitor.) 

THE  SERVICE  RENDERED  BY  THE  BUSINESS  touch  with  the  best  authorities  on  that  science  and 
LIBRARY  the  standard  practices  which  it  maintains.  If  the 

The  service  rendered  by  the  business  library  is  business  man  is  investigating  a  new  enteiT)rise,  or 
intensive  rather  than  extensive.  The  business  man  ^  banker  is  considering  a  loan,  he  must  make  a  care- 
is  not  interested  in  making  a  good  library  showing  ^ul  survey  of  all  the  factors  which  enter  into  it,  in 
in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  material  on  the  shelves  order  to  make  a  decision  as  to  its  stability  and  prob- 
or  in  the  files  of  his  library,  but  he  is  vitally  inter-  able  financial  success.  Such  problems  demand  a 
ested  in  the  quality  of  the  material;  he  has  just  two  large  amount  of  information  which  can  be  furnished 
objects  in  view,  he  wants  specific  information  and  by  the  business  library,  as  it  is  prepared  to  furnish 
he  wants  quick,  accurate,  comprehensive  service,  data  giving  sources  of  different  kinds  of  raw  ma- 
The  organized  business  library  steps  in  to  render  terials,  manufactured  products  on  the  market  and 
this  service  by  knowing  what  information  to  get,  cost  of  manufacturing,  the  possible  extent  of  the 
how  to  get  it,  how  to  keep  it  up  to  date,  how  to  file  market  for  a  competing  product,  cost  of  labor,  coal 
it  and  how  to  apply  it  effectively  to  business  prob-  data  on  certain  sections  of  the  country  as  good 
lems.  (Methods  of  collecting  and  filing  information  business  centers,  based  on  a  study  of  population, 
will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  future  articles  of  this  post  office  receipts,  bank  clearings  and  transporta- 
series.)  facilities. 

If  the  subject  which  the  business  man  is  investi-  If  shipping  to  foreign  countries  is  contemplateij 

gating  has  a  scientific  basis,  the  library  puts  him  in  the  business  library  will  funiish  information  or 
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modes  of  packing,  effects  of  climate  on  goods,  trans- 
poii;ation,  customs  duties,  foreign  credits,  and  sim¬ 
ilar  items.  Thus  the  business  library  is  prepared  to 
select,  arrange  and  put  into  form  for  ready  use,  in¬ 
formation  ranging  from  methods  of  rock  tunneling, 
to  the  consideration  of  the  advisability  of  putting  a 
new  commercial  fertilizer  on  the  market. 

The  Possibilities  for  Service 
“The  Americas,”  published  by  the  National  City 
Bank,  New  York  City,  contains  in  its  December  1917 
issue,  an  article  entitled,  “One  Feature  of  German 
Organization  in  Engineering  and  Foreign  Business,” 


A  BUSINESS  LIBRARY 

The  reading  room  of  the  library  of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  New 
York  City,  in  use. 


the  contents  of  which  bear  directly  upon  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  information  as  an  indispensable  asset  in  the 
prosecution  of  successful  business. 

The  article  states  that  industrial  corporations  in  Ger¬ 
many  before  the  war  employed  an  officer  called  an  Economic 
Director,  who,  “in  the  plan  of  organization  of  his  company, 
is  attached  to  the  office  of  the  President,  or  is  an  appendage 
of  the  Board  of  Directors.  He  has  to  organize  complete  infor¬ 
mation  from  various  sources,  and  his  authority  is  sufficient  to 
organize  this  well.  He  obtains  statistical  information,  for¬ 
eign  and  domestic  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  the  output 
of  various  bureaus  of  news  is  regularly  received  by  him. 

“His  business  is  to  keep  his  Executive  informed  on  the 
instant  of  every  development  in  many  parts  of  the  world  that 
will  mean  a  change  of  cost  of  production  or  a  change  in  de¬ 
mand  for  the  company’s  products.  He  must  know  what  is 
going  on  in  the  regions  where  the  company’s  manufacturing 
materials  originate.  He  must  keep  his  eye  upon  conditions 
affecting  production,  price  and  transportation.  He  must  not 
miss  any  new  source  of  supply,  or  any  coming  diminution  of 
old  sources.  On  the  other  hand,  he  must  follow  every  devel¬ 
opment,  political,  social  or  economic  that  means  an  increase 
or  a  falling-oif  in  the  demand  for  particular  kinds  of  machin¬ 
ery.  If  there  is  anything  doing  anywhere  that  is  sig^nificant 
of  a  call  for  more  sugar  machinery,  or  a  drop  in  the  demand 
for  textile  machinery,  in  this  particular  man’s  business,  he 
must  judge  its  full  value  and  advise  his  board  of  it. 

“It  is  said  of  a  man  who  was  economic  adviser  to  a 
German  corporation  that  manufactured  materials  for  railway 
construction  and  equipment  that  he  had  not  only  organized 
his  supplies  of  information  of  what  was  going  on  over  the 
world  so  that  he  reported  to  his  board  every  tender  for  sup¬ 
plies  from  every  part  of  the  world,  but  he  was  expected  to 
analyze  general  developments  everywhere  so  thoroughly,  as 
to  predict  in  advance  the  regions  where  new  railways  would 
soon  be  built,  or  extensions  made.  His  work,  it  is  said,  fre¬ 
quently  resulted  in  his  company’s  bringing  about,  in  direct  or 
indirect  ways,  the  promotion  of  the  Aew  transportation  enter¬ 


prises  he  predicted.  It  is  now  believed  that  this  idea  of  defi¬ 
nite  organization  of  economic  information  and  intelligence 
has  been  carried  out  in  order  to  apply  to  the  after-war  busi¬ 
ness  situation  by  Germany.’’ 

The  American  Business  Library  is  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  helping  to  do  for  American  business 
what  this  “German  Economic  Director”  was  doing 
for  business  in  Germany  and  it  is  more  than  time 
that  American  business  interests  use  the  business 
library  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

The  Library  and  the  Publicity  Department 

One  of  the  important  departments  in  modem 
business  organizations  served  by  the  business  libra¬ 
ry,  is  the  publicity  department  which  is  the  outcome 
of  the  recognition  of  the  dependence  of  any  business 
upon  the  public’s  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
what  it  has  to  offer,  in  order  to  successfully  carry  on 
its  work,  whether  that  be  a  manufactured  product 


PAMPHLETS  AND  PAPERS 

A  section  of  the  shelves  of  the  library  of  the  National  Safety  Council  of 
Chicago,  III. — Note  the  use  of  the  clearly  marked  filing  boxes  for  papers. 


or  the  service  of  a  public  utility.  In  this  day  of 
economic  investigation  and  criticism,  it  is  vital  to 
success  that  industries  exploit  their  work  and  prod¬ 
ucts  clearly  and  logically,  not  only  as  a  means  of 
advertising  but  also  to  win  and  hold  that  all-impor¬ 
tant  asset  known  as  public  good-will. 

The  publicity  department  strives  to  make  the 
public  understand  the  organization  and  its  work  and 
has  charge  of  preparing  direct  advertising,  for  daily 
papers  and  periodicals,  and  in  many  utility  corpora¬ 
tions  prepares  copy  for  the  financing  and  marketing 
of  securities. 

A  live  publicity  department  cannot  do  its  work 
without  ample  library  resources  as  its  needs  are 
encyclopaedic,  for  it  is  constantly  preparing  copy 
which  calls  for  the  most  accurate  and  comprehensive 
data  and  it  must  keep  up  to  date  on  what  is  currently 
issued  in  the  lines  of  business  in  which  it  is  partic¬ 
ularly  interested.  Library  service  is  so  indispen¬ 
sable  in  publicity  work  that  in  a  number  of  cases  the 
library  has  been  organized  in  the  business  house 
as  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  publicity  department. 
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Assisting  the  Executive 
The  business  library  is  also  a  great  service  to 
executives  because  the  heads  of  business  organiza¬ 
tions  today  are  concerned  not  only  with  the  particu¬ 
lar  business  of  their  own  office,  but  with  many  eco¬ 
nomic  and  public  affairs  for  the  betterment  of  the 
community  and  the  nation.  The  work  of  the  modem 
business  man,  as  expressed  by  a  recent  technical 
periodical,  “because  of  the  constant  multiplication  of 
problems  to  be  settled  and  the  great  number  of 
I’egulating  agencies,  is  steadily  growing  more  impor¬ 
tant.  The  successful  business  man  must  be  a  thinker 
and  a  man  of  affairs;  he  appears  before  Congres¬ 
sional  committees  and  before  state  and  federal  com- 


A  GENERAL  LIBRARY 

One  end  of  the  general  library  of  industrial  literature  maintained  by  the 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 


missions;  he  must  know  whereof  he  speaks,  and  he 
must  know  principles  as  well  as  facts,  history  as  well 
as  present  conditions.”  In  the  midst  of  varied  and 
large  responsibilities,  he  knows  he  can  not  depend 
upon  his  own  personal  reading  and  study  to  keep  all 
the  important  facts  and  figures  which  he  needs  at 
his  finger  tips,  for  the  successful  executive  must  not 
burden  himself  with  too  much  detail. 

He  therefore  turns  to  his  librarian,  who  knows 
his  personal  point  of  view  and  his  needs,  and  who  is 
as  necessary  to  him  as  his  secretary.  Sometimes  the 
head  of  a  business  organization  appeals  to  an  assist¬ 
ant  officer  to  give  him  the  data  he  requires,  and  the 
assistant  officer  turns  to  another  one,  and  he  in  turn 
goes  to  the  library;  the  fact  remains  that  sooner  or 
later  the  request  comes  down  the  line  to  the  libra¬ 
rian. 

Making  the  Best  Use  of  the  Library 

There  are  several  types  of  men  with  whom  the 
business  librarian  has  to  deal  in  doing  research  on 
business  problems.  One  type  of  man  who  uses  the 
business  library  is  the  one  who  comes  in  occasionally 
and  browses  among  the  books  without  communicat¬ 
ing  to  the  librarian  in  charge  what  subject  matter  he 
is  looking  for.  This  type  of  man  does  not  purposely 
mean  to  be  secretive,  but  he  does  not  know  how  to 
use  the  service  of  the  library  and  the  librarian  which 
are  at  his  disposal.  Often  he  turns  away  from  his 
perusal  of  an  encyclopaedia  with  a  disappointed  look, 
and  in  one  case  when  the  librarian  asked  what  he 
was  looking  for,  replied  that  he  was  trying  to  find 
the  address  of  Mills  College  but  that  it  did  not  seem 


to  be  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Brittanica.  Had  he  told 
the  librarian  at  the  start  what  he  wanted,  the  ad¬ 
dress  could  have  been  given  him  from  another  refer¬ 
ence  book  in  about  one  minute’s  time. 

Another  type  of  man  with  whom  the  business 
librarian  has  to  deal,  is  the  one  who  conceals  his 
specific  object  when,  he  asks  for  information,  and 


A  SPECIAL  LIBRARY 

Besides  the  Keneral  library  shown  above,  the  Goodrich  Company  maintains 
a  8i)ecial  technical  library  for  the  chemical  laboratories,  one  corner  of 
which  is  here  shown. 

does  not  therefore  make  it  possible  for  the  librarian 
to  procure  the  information  desired  in  its  most  simple 
and  direct  form.  For  example,  an  engineer  once 
asked  for  descriptive  periodical  articles  dealing  with 
the  construction  and  equipment  of  large  hotels.  The 
librarian,  of  course,  thought  that  what  he  had  in 
mind  was  to  make  a  study  of  the  equipment,  whereas 
all  he  wanted  to  get  out  of  these  articles  was  the 
names  of  firms  who  had  installed  certain  mechanical 
devices.  This  information  could  have  been  collected 
much  more  quickly  than  in  the  time  it  took  for  the 
librarian  to  make  a  complete  list  of  satisfactory  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  kinds  of  buildings  for  which  he 
asked. 

The  t3T)e  of  man  who  uses  the  business  library 
most  effectively  is  the  one  who  takes  his  librarian 
into  full  confidence  as  to  what  he  is  doing,  and  what 
he  wants  to  do,  and  gives  the  librarian  not  only  the 
opportunity  to  produce  what  he  has  asked  for,  but 
also  to  make  helpful  suggestions  as  to  material 
which  he  possibly  has  not  thought  of,  in  connection 
with  his  problem.  The  business  man  who  thus 
directs  and  uses  his  trained  librarian  and  his  special¬ 
ized  collection  gets  the  service  which  counts  and  has 
annexed  an  indispensable  asset  to  the  earning  power 
of  his  organization. 


I  What  do  you  do  with  your  copy  of  the  Journal  | 

I  of  Electricity?  Do  the  manufacturer’s  catalogs  | 

I  which  come  to  your  place  of  business  knock  about  | 

I  in  the  dust  and  eventually  get  lost?  Watch  for  | 

I  the  article  on  handling  trade  publications  which  | 

I  will  appear  in  the  May  15th  number  of  this  series.  | 
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The  Technique  of  Arc  Welding 

BY  F.  A.  ANDERSON 

(Much  of  the  success  of  arc  welding  is  dependent  on  the  skill  of  the  operator.  The  various 
elements  involved,  good  practice  under  given  conditions  and  what  not  to  do  under  others  is 
here  discussed  authoritatively  by  a  man  whose  work  as  electrical  inspector  with  the  U.  S. 
Shipping  Board,  both  in  the  East  and  on  the  Pacific  (3oast,  brought  him  into  touch  with  every 
phase  of  the  work. — The  Editor.) 


In  a  previous  paper  have  been  shown  the  meth¬ 
ods  and  machines  by  which  the  proper  current  is 
produced  for  electric  arc  welding.  This  apparatus 
permits  of  adjustment  in  sufficient  range  to  meet 
the  usual  requirements  in  practice,  which  provides  a 
capacity  of  about  150  amperes  for  each  operator. 

There  are  sometimes  conditions  which  require 
a  capacity  in  excess  of  this  amount,  and  in  such  cases 
it  is  customary  to  make  provision  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand.  The  successful  operator  should  be  able  to 
adjust  his  apparatus  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the 
work.  The  machines  are  capable  of  such  adjustment 
and  are  not  to  be  blamed  if  it  is  not  obtained. 

There  are  two  terms  which  are  generally  famil¬ 
iar  in  the  arc  welding  profession,  but  they  may  be 
unknown  to  some — “Parent  Metal”  and  “Electrode.” 

“Parent  Metal”  is  a  term  used  to  denote  the 
metal  to  be  welded. 

“Electrode”  is  the  teiin  used  to  denote  the  metal 
added  in  the  process.  This  metal  is  however  referred 
to  by  some  as  welding  wire,  welding  rods,  welding 
material,  etc.,  while  some  contractions  have  been 
made  for  trade  name  pui-poses.  Remember,  the  term 
“electrode”  in  arc  welding  is  an  adaption,  for  an  elec¬ 
trode  is  either  terminal  of  an  electrical  source,  and 
may  be  of  any  electrical  conducting  substance.  It  is 
from  the  fact  that  in  metallic  electrode  welding,  a 
current  is  passed  through  the  welding  material,  that 
it  became  known  as  the  “electrode.” 

Nature  of  Arc  Welding 
Metals  to  be  welded  must  be  brought  to  a 
molten  or  fluid  state.  In  arc  welding  this  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  electric  arc,  which  produces  an  intense 
heat  the  moment  the  arc  is  “struck,”  but  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  when  striking  an  arc  with  a  small  electrode  on 
a  large  or  heavy  piece  of  parent  metal  to  completely 
melt  the  electrode  before  the  parent  is  melted.  In 
such  instances  the  molten  electrode  is  deposited  on. 


but  not  united  with  the  parent  metal.  The  operator 
must  so  adjust  his  arc  that  the  parent  metal  will 
become  molten  at  the  same  instant  as  his  electrode, 
so  that  a  perfect  union  of  the  two  is  accomplished — 
and  he  must  continuously  maintain  this  union.  It 
has  been  thought  that  the  non-ferrous  metals  could 
not  be  arc  welded,  but  quite  a  number  of  them  have 
been  successfully  welded  by  this  process. 

Adjusting  the  Current 

Heat  is  the  agent  used  for  the  reduction  and 
combinations  of  metals  into  their  finished  and  com¬ 
mercial  state,  and  the  electrode  arc  in  the  welding 
process  serves  only  to  produce  the  heat  which  man 
must  adjust  and  control  to  accomplish  this  puipose. 

It  is  found  in  practice  that  electrodes  of  different 
metals  require  different  adjustment  of  the  cuiTent 
supply,  or  different  volumes  of  heat.  The  metallic 
arc  is  estimated  to  be  from  3600°  to  4000°  F.,  the 
volume  of  this  heat  depending  on  the  flow  of  current 
through  the  arc.  It  will  therefore  be  apparent  that 
should  too  much  heat  be  present,  an  adjustment 
should  be  made  to  give  a  lesser  supply  of  current,  or 
vice  versa,  a  greater  supply  for  more  heat. 

Take  for  example  a  5/32  mild  steel  electrode. 
This  is  a  very  popular  size  in  common  use,  and  there 
are  many  grades  on  the  market.  The  current  required 
for  successfully  welding  with  these  varies  from  100 
to  150  amperes. 

Now  it  must  not  be  understood  that  the  elec¬ 
trode  is  the  only  condition  to  be  considered  in  the 
heat  adjustment,  for  the  parent  metal  is  equally  as 
important  and  presents  as  many  varying  conditions. 
It  is  however  possible  to  compensate  between  the  two 
and  a  very  good  practical  way  to  determine  the  ad¬ 
justment  is  to  strike  an  arc  adjacent  to  the  place  to 
be  welded  and  see  that  the  proper  adjustment  has 
been  made  for  the  successful  combination  of  the  met¬ 
als  into  a  homogeneous  union. 


Several  of  the  typical  methods  of 
preparation. — Fi^.  1  is  a  single  V, 
beveled  on  one  side.  FiR.  2 — a 
double  V,  beveled  on  two  sides.  Fig. 
— a  lap  weld.  Figs.  4,  o  and  H— 
a  straight,  an  angle  and  a  tee  butt 
joint  weld.  Figs.  7  and  8  show  a 
more  satisfactory  arrangement  of 
work.  In  all  but  the  straight  butt 
joint  weld,  the  welding  is  done  in 
an  angle  of  about  90°. 
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Fi^.  9  shows  a  method  of  welding 
a  stud  to  a  plate,  Fig.  10 — an  angle 
welded  to  a  plate.  Figs.  11,  12,  13 
and  14  show  a  method  of  welding 
the  corner  of  an  angle.  The  usual 
90°  angle  is  cut  from  one  leg  (Fig. 

11)  and  beveled  about  45°  (Fig. 

12) .  It  is  then  heated  and  bent 
(Fig.  13)  and  welded  (Fig.  14). 
Figs.  15  to  17  show  a  method  of 
filling  a  hole. 


Methods  of  Work 

The  welder  must  be  able  to  prepare  his  work 
01’  to  know  how  to  proceed  after  the  work  has  been 
prepared  for  him.  Some  of  the  typical  methods  of 
preparation  are  here  shown.  Figure  1  is  a  single  V 
or  work,  beveled  on  one  side.  Figure  2,  a  double  V 
or  work  beveled  on  both  sides.  Note  in  both  instances 
the  two  pieces  do  not  touch ;  this  is  the  best  arrange¬ 
ment  but  not  absolutely  necessary,  for  occasion  often 
arises  where  it  cannot  be  obtained.  Figure  3  shows 
a  lap  weld.  Figures  4,  5  and  6  show,  respectively,  a 
straight,  an  angle  and  a  tee  butt  joint  weld.  The 
term  “butt  joint  weld”  is  used  to  distinguish  this 
tjTpe  of  weld  from  the  “butt  weld”  which  is  one  of 
the  principal  processes  of  resistance  welding. 

When  it  is  possible  to  arrange  the  work  as 
shown  in  Figures  7  and  8,  a  more  satisfactory  result 
is  obtained. 

Figure  9  shows  a  method  of  welding  a  stud  to  a 
plate  while  Figure  10  shows  an  angle  welded  to  a 
plate. 

Figures  11,  12,  13  and  14  show  a  method  of 
welding  the  corner  of  an  angle,  in  the  sequence  of 
the  operation;  first,  in  Figure  11,  the  usual  90°  angle 
is  cut  from  one  leg  and  beveled  about  45°  as  shown 
in  Figure  12,  then  heated  and  bent  in  the  manner 
shown  in  Figure  13,  and  welded  as  shown  in  Fig¬ 
ure  14. 

A  method  of  filling  a  hole  is  next  shown.  Figure 
15  representing  a  plan  view  of  the  hole  to  be  filled. 
Figure  16  showing  a  section  through  the  hole,  partly 
filled  with  the  welded  material,  which  shows  the 
welding  material  carried  continuously  across  the 
hole  while  Figure  17  shows  a  plan  view  of  the  weld¬ 
ing  also  carried  around  the  hole  over  its  entire  area. 

In  all  the  accompanying  illustrations  except  the 
straight  “butt  joint  w'eld”  and  filled  hole,  the  welding 
is  done  in  an  angle  of  about  90?.  Do  not  try  to  “lay 
a  bead”  parallel  to  the  line  of  V  and  do  not  carry  a 
bead  up  one  side  and  down  the  other,  but  first  build 
a  bridge  across  the  whole  V  beginning  at  the  bottom 
and  working  up  to  the  top  all  the  way  from  side  to 
side.  Figure  18,  until  the  whole  V  is  filled  at  one 


point  as  in  Figure  19.  This  bridge  should  be  on  an 
angle  from  top  to  bottom — Figure  20 — and  should 
be  gradually  worked  into  a  shape  like  that  shown  in 
Figure  21,  the  lowest  point  being  toward  the  opera¬ 
tor.  In  other  words,  the  best  results  are  obtained  by 
working  the  metal  upwards  and  continuously  main¬ 
taining  a  circular  motion  of  the  electrode,  being  sure 
at  all  times  to  keep  both  the  parent  metal  and  the 
electrode  in  a  molten  condition.  The  circular  motion 
helps  to  puddle  the  two  into  a  closer  union  and  also 
serves  to  equalize  and  distribute  the  heat  on  the 
parent  metal.  The  rapidity  of  the  work  depends  on 
the  thickness  or  weight  of  the  parent  metal;  the 
lighter  the  metal  the  more  rapidly  must  the  operator 
work,  and  the  heat  must  be  such  as  to  successfully 
weld  without  destroying  the  parent  metal. 

In  long  welds  it  is  advisable  to  make  various 
“tack”  welds  or  bridges  across  the  V  as  shown  in 
Figure  22;  these  should  be  thoroughly  worked  into 
the  weld  as  the  work  progresses  and  includes  them. 

Various  other  methods  might  be  described  but 
I  believe  the  foregoing  will  serve  to  show  that  any 
weld  may  be  accomplished  by  the  proper  application 
of  engineering  skill  and  ability. 

Faults  of  Adjustment 

There  are  many  faults  common  to  the  operator 
which  are  to  a  great  extent  responsible  for  the  dis¬ 
favor  with  which  arc  welding  is  sometimes  viewed. 
So  often  we  find  an  operator  using  too’  high  an 
amperage,  with  the  result  that  his  arc  is  too  hot — 
his  metal  buimed,.  presenting  a  spongy  or  porous 
appearance,  in  which  case  its  strength  is  greatly  re¬ 
duced  and  large  quantities  of  it  have  not  united  with 
the  parent  metal.  This  last  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  molten  metal  precedes  the  arc  and  serves  to 
prevent  the  parent  metal  from  melting,  the  arc  being 
drawn  from  the  overlapping  molten  electrode  and  not 
directly  from  the  parent  metal. 

Another  fault  is  too  low  a  value  in  volts  and 
amperes.  Here  the  result  is  often  “metal  deposited 
on  but  not  united  with”  the  parent  metal.  This 
often  results  in  the  V-ed  out  portion  l)eing  filled  to 
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The  method  of  filling;  a  V  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  Figs.  18,  19,  20  and  21, 
which  show  the  method  of  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  bottom  and  filling  in 
the  V,  the  plan  view,  the  angle  at 
which  the  bridge  should  be  made 
and  the  general  shape  of  the  work. 
In  long  welds,  several  bridges  or 
“tack"  welds  are  made  (Fig.  22). 
Fig.  23  illustrates  the  texture  of 
weld  obtained  through  too  low  a 
voltage  and  amperage.  Note  the 
mushroom-shaped  granules. 


about  four-fifths  its  area  with  simply  deposited 
metal  and  only  the  top  portion  being  thoroughly 
united  and  welded.  Specimens  of  this  type  of  work 
which  have  been  broken  for  examination  have 
showed  that  the  electrode  has  been  deposited  in  a 
manner  resembling  mushrooms,  the  center  uniting 
with  the  parent  metal  while  a  large  part  of  the 
molten  metal  falls  over  and  resembles  the  top  of  the 
mushroom,  as  in  Figure  23,  and  the  weld  would  be 
full  of  such  mushrooms.  In  this  instance  the  speed 
of  the  operator  is  partly  responsible  for  the  defect, 
while  his  failure  to  move  his  electrode  in  a  circular 
or  oscillating  motion  has  added  to  the  fault. 

Detecting  Faults 

With  colored  glass  in  shades  properly  arranged 
to  neutralize  the  arc’s  rays  it  is  possible  to  detect  a 
number  of  these  faults  during  the  operation,  and  it 
is  also  possible  to  see  whether  or  no  the  parent  metal 
is  being  brought  to  the  proper  molten  state  and  that 
the  desired  union  is  being  accomplished.  Practice 
and  experience  will  also  enable  an  operator,  by  means 
of  these  glasses,  to  thus  determine  that  his  heat  is 
properly  adjusted. 

The  detection  of  faulty  welds  after  the  work  is 
completed  is  difficult  except  by  severe  tests,  and  for 
this  reason  the  conscientious  application  of  the  op¬ 
erator  must  be,  more  than  in  any  other  case,  relied 
upon.  I  want  here  to  add  both  a  caution  and  some 
little  advice  to  the  operator  or  the  man  who  would 
become  one.  It  is  a  well  known  quotation  and  one 
worthy  of  the  adoption  of  any  man,  but  particularly 
to  those  engaged  in  this  most  interesting  profession : 
“To  thine  own  self  be  true,  and  it  will  follow  as  the 
night  the  day,  thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any 
man.’’ 

Generally  the  work  is  made  positive  and  the 
electrode  negative,  but  conditions  often  arise  when 
better  results  may  be  obtained  by  the  reversal  of 
polarity.  In  over-heat  work  better  results  seem  to 
be  obtained  with  the  electrode  positive  and  the  work 
negative;  and  the  same  sometimes  applies  on  light 
metal. 

The  length  of  arc,  or  the  distance  between  elec¬ 
trode  and  parent  metal  must  also  be  adjusted  for 
various  conditions  and  in  the  over-heat  work  the 
shoii;  arc  produces  more  satisfactory  results. 


These  are  all  adjustments  which  the  operator 
must  make,  and  his  ability  to  make  them  must  be 
gained  by  experience.  It  is  the  “human  factor’’  in 
the  equation  of  arc  welding;  it  embraces  the  steadi¬ 
ness  of  the*  operator’s  hand,  his  judgment  in  deter¬ 
mining  conditions,  his  aptitude  for  ready  and  rapid 
adjustment,  and  his  application  to  his  work. 

Tools  Required 

The  tools  required  are  few  and  they  are  simple 
in  design,  many  operators  preferring  to  devise  their 
own,  which  practice  has  produced  a  number  of 
unique  results. 

First  comes  the  electrode  holder  which,  as  its 
name  implies,  is  a  device  for  holding  the  electrode. 
It  must  provide  means  of  securely  holding  the  elec¬ 
trode  and  supply  an  ample  current  capacity,  with 
proper  arrangement  for  the  attachment  of  the  lead 
or  wire  for  the  welding  machine  and  an  insulating 
handle,  or  grip,  for  the  operator.  Some  form  of 
shield  for  protecting  the  hand  from  heat  and  flying 
particles  of  metal  adds  to  the  success  and  usefulness 
of  the  device. 

Next  is  the  shield  for  protecting  the  face  and 
eyes  from  glare  and  heat.  These  vary  in  design 
from  a  plain  piece  of  board  in  the  shape  of  a  paddle 
with  the  colored  glass  held  in  place  by  wedges  to 
elaborate  affairs  with  hinged  windows  and  various 
other  arrangements  designed  for  the  convenience  of 
the  operator.  Most  important  is  the  colored  glass 
which  must  include  red  and  blue,  and  in  sufficient 
density  to  neutralize  the  arc’s  glare;  the  addition  of 
gi’een  sometimes  softens  the  glare  to  a  very  com¬ 
forting  degree.  A  good  plan  is  to  use  a  piece  of  ordi¬ 
nary  clear  glass  next  to  the  arc  which  increases  the 
life  of  the  more  expensive  glass,  as  flying  particles 
of  metal  adhere  to  the  glass  and  soon  destroy  its 
usefulness. 

A  wire  brush  should  be  provided  for  removing 
dii-t  and  the  accumulation  of  oxide  from  the  work, 
while  an  ordinary  machinist’s  hammer  and  cold 
chisel  prove  themselves  useful.  Gloves  to  protect 
the  operator’s  hands  add  to  his  efficiency  and  are 
almost  indispensable. 

The  next  article  will  discuss  “electrodes’’  and 
their  relation  to  the  “parent  metal.’’ 


PRACTICAL  LESSONS  IN  ELECTRICITY 


(Educating  the  customer  so  that  he  is  no  longer  mystified  by  electricity — and  therefore  no 
longer  suspicious  of  the  company  which  supplies  it,  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  dealing  with 
‘The  Man  in  Uie  Street,”  according  to  an  article  appearing  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The  San 
Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Corporation  is  sending  out  notices  of  this  course  to  its  customers  and 
urging  their  taking  it — Why  not  take  advantage  of  this  idea?  Supplementary  matter  is  sup- 
pli^  to  those  taking  the  course  by  the  extension  division  of  the  Universities  of  California  and 
Oregon.  Back  numbers  of  the  earlier  articles  of  this  series  will  be  furnished  those  beginning 
now. — The  Editor.) 

ELECTROMAGNETS— TRANSFORMATION  OF 
ENERGY 

A  soft  iron  bar  with  a  coil  of  wire  around  it 
l)ecomes  a  magnet  when  current  flows  through  the 
wire.  The  magnetism  disappears  when  the  current 
stops,  so  that  whatever  had  been  picked  up  now 
falls  away.  A  similar  “electromagnet”  may  be  made 
without  any  iron,  but  the  pull  it  exerts  is  far  less. 

Magnetic  effects  are  explained  on  the  theory 
that  an  electromagnet  or  a  permanent  steel  magnet 
pioduces  “lines  of  force”  which  issue  from  one  end 


(as  by  floating  it  upon  a  cork  or  balancing  it  upon 
a  pivot),  this  end  turns  toward  the  north.  The 
force  lines  (often  called  “magnetic  flux”)  enter  the 
magnet  at  the  “south  pole,”  after  passing  through 
the  air  or  any  iron  or  steel  objects  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

Magnetic  flux  runs  through  all  substances,  but 
far  more  easily  through  iron  and  steel  than  any 
other  material.  Thus  a  current  flowing  in  a  simple 


The  wattmeter  readini;  depends  upon  both  voltage  and  current. — Figure  1. 


This  heater  has  a  resistance  of  27.5  ohms.  What  current  does  it  take  on 
a  UO  volt  circuit?  How  many  watts  of  i>owcr7  How  many  kw.  ?  How 
many  electrical  horse  iwwer  T 


or  “pole”  and  return  to  the  other  end,  and  then 
pass  through  the  instrument  itself.  Thus  each  line 
of  force  is  a  complete,  closed  curve. 

The  end  of  the  magnet  out  of  which  the  lines 
come  is  called  the  “north  pole”  for  it  is  found  that, 
whenever  it  is  so  supported  as  to  be  free  to  turn 


coil  produces  lines  of  force,  but  with  an  iron  core  in 
the  coil  many  more  lines  are  found.  And  if  an  iron 
path  is  provided  for  the  lines  outside  the  magnet,  so 
they  do  not  have  to  go  through  any  other  material, 


This  is  the  largest  gold 
dredge  in  the  world.  It  is 
located  near  Hamonton,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  is  electrically  op¬ 
erated  throughout,  with  its 
chain  of  18  cu.  ft.  buckets 
handling  l.'),000  cubic  yards 
of  gravel  a  day  at  a  cost  of 
only  three  cents  per  cu.  yd. 
What  horse  power  is  required 
to  move  the  gravel  up  the 
“bucket  ladder"  in  this  gold 
dredge  when  the  pull  up  the 
slope  is  20,000  lbs.  and  the 
speed  15  feet  per  second? 


va 
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a  large  flux  can  be  produced  with  a  small  current. 
Hence,  electromagnets  are  often  made  in  the  shape 
of  a  horseshoe,  and  iron  paths  are  provided  for  the 
external  flux  in  such  electromagnetic  machines  as 
generators  and  motors. 

The  amount  of  flux  produced  by  a  magnet  de- 
p>ends  upon  the  number  of  turns  in  the  coil  and  upon 
the  current,  as  well  as  upon  the  material  the  lines 
traverse.  It  is  found  that  8  amperes  through  20 
turns  give  exactly  the  same  flux  as  40  amperes 


Among  the  many  household  uses  for  electric  ener«ry.  one  of  the  most 
convenient  is  illustrated  here.  With  a  certain  piece  of  sewing  in  the 
machine  the  motor  was  found  to  take  a  current  of  4  amperes,  while  a 
watt  meter  (connected  as  in  Fig.  1)  read  .12  kw.  What  was  the  voltage 
of  the  d.c.  circuit  which  supplM  the  current? 

through  4  turns.  In  other  words,  the  product  of 
amperes  X  turns  (which  is  called  the  “ampere- 
turns”)  determines  the  tendency  to  produce  flux, 
while  the  number  of  lines  actually  set  up  depends 
also  upon  the  nature  of  the  magnetic  path. 

Ammeters. — Applications  of  electromagnetism 
are  found  in  the  ammeters  used  for  measuring  cur¬ 
rents.  on  switchboards  and  elsewhere.  One  type  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  1.,  which  shows  the  d’Arsonval 
movement  found  in  one  type  of  ammeter.  When  the 
current  to  be  measured  flows  around  the  coil  at¬ 
tached  to  the  pointer,  the  coil  becomes  a  magnet 
with  each  face  one  pole.  These  are  attracted  to  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  permanent  steel  magnet  con¬ 
stituting  the  frame,  which  causes  the  coil  to  turn 
against  the  restraint  of  springs.  If  the  current  in¬ 
creases,  the  turning  effort  becomes  stronger,  so  that 
the  pointer  is  carried  farther  along  the  scale. 

The  Kilowatt  Hour. — If  a  man  uses  3  kw.  for 
four  hours  he  makes  only  half  as  much  demand  on 
the  power  company  as  if  he  used  3  kw.  for  eight 
hours,  and  he  gets  only  half  as  much  work  done  by 
his  motor.  In  one  case  he  uses  4  X  3  or  12  “kilowatt- 
hours”  of  electrical  energy,  and  in  the  other  case 
8X3  or  24  kw-hr.  The  cost  of  electric  service 
depends  on  both  the  power  and  the  time;  the  usual 
custom  is  to  base  the  charge  on  the  “kilowatt-hour,” 
which  is  the  energy  supplied  in  one  hour  by  one  kw. 
The  retail  price  of  one  kw-hr.  varies  from  one  to  5 
cents  for  heating,  cooking  and  motors,  and  from  6  to 
15  cents  for  lighting.  Energy  is  sometimes  sold  by 
the  horsepower-hour  of  a  kw-hr.),  and  some¬ 
times  by  the  horsepower-year  (especially  for  pump¬ 
ing  irrigation  water). 

At  6  cents  per  kw-hr.  $1.80  will  buy  30  kw-hr. 
The  power  may  be  30  kw.  for  1  hour;  or  10  kw.  for 
3  hours;  or  6  kw.  for  5  hours;  or  1/2  for  60 
hours;  or  4  kw.  for  3  hours  and  9  kw.  for  2  hours. 
Evidently  a  statement  of  a  number  of  kw-hr.  does 
not  tell  anything  at  all  about  the  number  of  kw.  (or 


power).  Instruments  that  measure  Kw-hr.  are  not 
“watt-meters”  but  “watt-hour  meters.” 

If  you  know  the  kw-hr.  and  the  number  of 
hours,  you  can  find  the  average  kw.  In  the  example 
above,  if  it  is  given  that  the  30  kw-hr.  are  used  in 
5  hours  we  can  say  that  the  average  power  is  6  kw. 
— but  it  may  be  4  kw.  for  3  hours  and  9  for  2  hours. 
Note  the  particular  meaning  of  the  word  “average” 
here;  average  =  number  of  kw-hr.  divided  by  the 
number  of  hours. 

Heat  Energy. — It  has  been  found  by  numerous 
careful  experiments  that  when  one  kw-hr.  of  elec¬ 
trical  energy  is  used  up  in  overcoming  “electrical 
friction”  or  resistance,  a  certain  definite  amount  of 
heat  is  developed,  namely,  enough  to  heat  3,412 
pounds  of  water  one  degree  hotter  (by  Fahrenheit 
thermometer).  This  is  generally  expressed  by  say¬ 
ing  that  1  kw-hr.  =  3,412  “British  Thermal  Units” 
or  3,412  B.t.u.  Also  when  one  kw-hr.  of  mechanical 
energy  (1 1/3  h.p.  hours)  is  used  up  in  overcoming 
friction  3,412  B.t.u.  of  heat  is  developed.  One  horse¬ 
power-hour  similarly  gives  2545  B.t.u. 

In  a  steam  or  gas  engine  it  is  possible  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  heat  developed  by  the  fuel  and  the  heat 
wasted  in  the  exhaust,  radiation,  etc.  The  loss  of 
heat’ is  always  less  than  the  heat  developed,  the  dif¬ 
ference  being  a  certain  definite  number  of  B.t.u.  in 
each  case.  It  is  found  that  this  difference,  divided 
by  2545,  gives  the  number  of  h.p.  hours  of  mechan¬ 
ical  energy  developed.  Or,  the  “useful”  B.t.u.  divided 
by  3,412  =  the  number  of  mechanical  kw-hr.  Thus 
it  is  proved  that  3,412  B.t.u.  can  be  changed  to 
1  kw-hr.,  or  1  kw-hr.  can  be  changed  to  3,412  B.t.u. 
Mechanical  energy,  electrical  energy,  and  heat  are 
simply  three  forms  of  the  same  thing;  by  various 
devices  we  can  make  energy  take  any  form  desired. 

Efficiency  of  Transformation. — In  many  trans¬ 
formations  of  energy,  there  is  a  “loss”  of  some  of 
the  energy — loss  in  the  sense  that  the  energy 
changes  into  some  form  that  is  not  desired,  or  goes 
to  some  place  where  it  is  not  wanted.  For  example, 
in  a  motor  we  wish  electrical  energy  to  be  converted 
to  mechanical,  but  inevitably  some  energy  goes  into 
heat  through  friction,  resistance  in  the  wires,  etc. 
If  the  motor  has  an  efficiency  of  80%,  20%  of  the 
electrical  input  is  expended  in  undesired  ways.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  in  an  electric  water  heater  we  desire  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  electrical  energy  into  heat  in  the 
water,  but  some  heat  is  sure  to  escape  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  air,  material  of  the  container,  etc.  The 
efficiency  of  such  a  device  =  useful  B.t.u.  total 
B.t.u.  produced  from  the  electrical  energy ;  or  eff.  = 
useful  B.t.u.  -T-  3,412  X  kw-hr.  expended.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  electric  air  heater  in  a  room  has  per¬ 
fect  or  100%  efficiency,  for  all  the  heat  must  get  into 
the  air  and  objects  where  it  is  wanted. 

Engines  which  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
verting  heat  into  mechanical  energy  are  compara¬ 
tively  inefficient.  A  large  part  of  the  heat  given  to 
them  is  sent  out  again  as  heat  and  not  as  work. 
Most  of  it  goes  out  through  the  exhaust,  but  in 
many  cases  (as  in  gas  engines)  a  large  part  of  the 
heat  is  passed  out  through  the  cylinder  walls  to  the 
cooling  water.  The  efficiency  of  steam  and  gas  en¬ 
gines  in  practice  varies  from  10%  to  30%. 
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Nationalizing  the  Cooperative  Campaign  Movement 

(A  “Bureau  of  Education  and  Research”  is  planned  by  the  National  Association  of  Electrical 
Contractors  and  Dealers  to  carry  out  a  campaign  throughout  the  nation  to  educate  the  electrical 
contractor  and  dealer  and  to  improve  generally  conditions  of  merchandising.  The  plan  is  of 
such  far-reaching  importance  that  its  details  as  here  given  should  be  carefully  stuped  by 
every  man  in  the  electrical  industry.  You  are  going  to  be  called  upon  to  support  this. — 

Do  you  know  about  it? — The  Editor.) 


Objects _ To  collect  from  all  sources,  information  rela¬ 

tive  to  the  best  methods  of  improving  and  increasing  retail 
distribution. 

To  place  this  information  before  the  industry  in  various 
localities,  and  through  local  effort  to  urge  all  those  now 
engaged  in  the  retailing  of  electrical  material  to  increase 
their  efforts  and  to  conduct  their  business  along  economical 
and  efficient  lines,  and  to  endeavor  especially  to  get  con¬ 
tractor-dealers  who  are  not  retailing  to  develop  this  branch 
of  the  business,  to  the  end  that  retail  distribution  will  be 
increased  and  the  contractor-dealer  will  be  placed  on  a  more 
stable  basis. 

To  give  retailers  through  printed  matter  and  personal 
visits,  the  information  which  they  evidently  need  to  enable 
them  to  conduct  their  business,  on  recognized  business  lines. 

Method  of  Operation. — The  work  of  the  Bureau  is  to  be 
carried  out  by  obtaining  in  the  various  localities  throughout 
the  country  cooperation  between  the  manufacturers,  jobbers, 
central  stations,  and  retailers,  so  that  all  branches  will  be 
working  together  to  increase  the  retail  distribution  of  elec¬ 
trical  material. 

The  preparatory  work  to  be  done  through  suitable 
printed  matter,  laying  out  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  work, 
and  what  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  results. 

This  to  be  followed  by  personal  field  work  done  in  the 
various  localities,  which  primarily  will  be  the  purpose  of 
getting  together  the  parties  interested  and  directing  their 
efforts  toward  the  results  desired,  so  that  all  sections  of  the 
country  will  be  working  to  accomplish  the  same  end. 

The  foregoing  work  to  be  supplemented  by  a  series  of 
lectures  on  the  following  subjects,  each  lecture  being  written 
by  specialists  in  the  line  treated,  such  as 

Management  EatimatinK 

Sellins 

Aceounting  Installing 

These  lectures  will  be  prepared  complete  by  the  Bureau 
in  such  form  that  they  can  be  furnished  to  any  locality,  but 
the  entire  arrangement  for  and  delivery  of  the  lectures  to 
be  under  local  supervision  and  at  properly  advertised  open 
meetings. 

The  recent  lectures  on  Cost  Accounting  and  Estimating 
have  demonstrated  the  need  and  value  of  such  lectures. 

Where  the  circumstances  do  not  warrant  the  delivering 
of  the  lectures,  the  subject  matter  will  be  furnished  in  printed 
form  to  the  retailers  in  such  territory.’ 

Field  Work. — ^The  work  of  the  field  men  for  the  Bureau 
will  consist  of  calling  on  the  various  interests  in  the  electrical 
industry  in  different  localities  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
them  to  work  together  on  a  broad  cooperative  plan  to  im¬ 
prove  the  distribution  of  electrical  material  in  their  territory. 

The  field  men  will  also  be  prepared  to  show  the  retailer 
when  requested,  how  to  improve  his  store;  how  to  improve 
his  business  methods  along  economic  lines;  how  to  install  and 
carry  on  proper  cost  accounting  and  bookkeeping  systems; 
and  to  take  up  any  subject  on  which  assistance  is  requested. 

Financing. — ^While  it  is  felt  to  be  necessary  that  this 
work  be  carried  on  by  the  retailers  orgranization,  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  retailers  are  not  in  a  position  to  finance  this 
educational  work  at  the  present  time,  unaided,  and  for  this 
reason,  financial  support  is  asked  from  manufacturers,  job¬ 
bers,  central  stations,  and  others  interested  in  obtaining  the 
results  outlined. 


As  subscribers  will  be  directly  benefited  by  the  increased 
sale  of  resale  material  and  current  consuming  devices  which 
will  be  produced  by  the  w’ork  of  the  Bureau,  they  are  asked  to 
subscribe  on  a  yearly  basis,  a  sum  approximately  equal  to 
25  cents  on  each  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  sales  of  such 
resale  material,  or  in  the  case  of  the  central  station,  the  sale 
of  current,  with  a  minimum  subscription  of  $50.00  per  year, 
and  a  maximum  subscription  of  $10,000  per  year,  excluding 
sales  of  material  for  export  and  any  sales  to  governmental 
or  state  departments.  The  amount  of  the  individual  sub¬ 
scriptions  will  not  be  made  public. 

The  money  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  Bureau  will 
be  expended  by  and  through  the  National  Association  of 
Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers  with  the  understanding 
that  part  of  the  expenditures  will  be  for  general  work  in  the 
different  localities  in  proportion  to  their  numerical  member¬ 
ship  in  the  National  Association;  resulting  in  each  locality 
receiving  benefits  from  the  work  in  proportion  to  the  activity 
and  interest  shown  by  those  concerned  in  the  industry  in 
such  locality. 

Privileges  and  Responsibilities  of  Subscribers. — All  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  Research  will  be 
accorded  all  the  privileges  of  Associate  Members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers; 
that  is,  the  right  to  attend  meetings  and  participate  in  all 
discussions,  and  to  receive  data  and  information,  it  being  dis¬ 
tinctly  understood  that  subscribers  exercising  any  or  all  of 
these  privileges  do  not  in  any  way  take  on  the  characteristics 
of  membership  or  assume  any  liability  for  any  of  the  acts 
of  the  Association. 

A  list  of  subscribers,  without  naming  amount  sub¬ 
scribed,  will  be  distributed,  and  the  representatives  of  sub¬ 
scribers  will  be  welcomed  at  all  meetings  of  the  National 
Association  or  of  any  of  its  branches. 

Advisory  Committee. — There  will  be  an  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  representatives  from  each  branch  of  the 
electrical  industry;  namely,  the  manufacturers,  the  central 
stations,  the  jobbers,  the  engineers,  and  the  electrical  press, 
to  be  selected  through  consultation  with  the  subscribers  from 
each  branch.  Matters  of  policy  will  be  passed  on  by  this 
Advisory  Committee  before  being  finally  acted  on  by  the 
managing  committee. 

Management. — ^The  management  of  the  Bureau  will  be 
under  the  direct  control  of  a  committee  of  three  members  of 
the  National  Association  of  Electrical  Contractors  and  Deal¬ 
ers,  the  national  chairman  being  a  member  and  the  chairman 
of  this  committee. 

Results  to  be  Obtained. — It  will  be  seen  that  the  work 
of  the  Bureau  is  primarily  devoted  to  the  education  of  the 
contractor  and  retailer,  so  that  they  will  appreciate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  actively  increasing  the  retail  distribution  of  all 
kinds  of  electrical  materials,  and  improving  their  business 
methods. 

The  work  will  further  result  in  the  stabilizing  of  the 
contracting  business  of  the  coimtry  by  inducing  contractors 
to  operate  retail  stores  requiring  a  fixed  permanent  invest¬ 
ment  in  their  business. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  retail  stores,  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  retailer  to  properly  handle  appliances,  and  the 
necessity  of  suitable  wiring  for  the  use  of  appliances,  must 
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of  necessity  increase  the  sales  of  materials,  and  through  the 
sale  of  current  consuming  devices  increase  largely  the  use  of 
current. 

Use  of  Funds. — It  should  be  especially  noted  that  the 
funds  of  the  Bureau  are  not  to  be  applied  to  regular  work 
of  the  National  Association  (which  in  the  year  1918  cost 


approximately  thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  is  on  a  self- 
sustaining  basis);  the  benefit  to  the  National  Association 
arises  from  the  improvement  in  the  general  business  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  electrical  contractor-dealer,  and  the  increase  in 
membership,  which  will  tend  of  itself  to  improve,  increase, 
and  stabilize  distribution. 


California  Electrical  Cooperative  Campaign  Notes 


Standard  Accounting  Practice  for  Dealers  and  Con¬ 
tractors. — The  special  committee  of  auditors  appointed  for 
the  purpose  have  made  their  report  to  the  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee,  outlining  the  best  method  of  adapting  the  Standard 
Accounting  System  of  the  National  Association  of  Contrac¬ 
tors  and  Dealers  in  California.  It  is  expected  that  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  will  adopt  this  report  at  their  meeting  in 
Coronado,  April  29th.  The  field  representatives  will  then 
be  instructed  by  the  Special  Accounting  Committee  and  will 
be  ready  after  about  May  12th  to  assist  contractor-dealers  to 
adopt  this  desirable  accounting  system  for  their  individual 
businesses. 

The  Sub-Committee  on  Advertising  has  been  reorgan¬ 
ized  and  now  includes  A.  W.  Childs,  chairman,  A.  E.  Wishon 
and  M.  L.  Scobey.  They  are  preparing  advertising  copy  to  be 
used  by  the  central  stations  during  the  next  several  months. 
This  is  being  worked  out  on  a  definite  schedule  designed  to 
make  each  advertisement  appear  at  the  proper  time  to  do  the 
most  good.  They  are  receiving  valuable  assistance  from  the 
advertising  departments  of  some  of  the  manufacturer,  jobber 
and  central  station  contributors.  From  the  very  first  when 
this  advertising  work  was  started  last  September,  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  had  the  active  assistance  of  I.  W.  Alexander,  an 
experienced  advertising  and  publicity  man,  who  is  associated 
with  A.  Emory  Wishon,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Corporation.  Mr.  Alexander  has  pre¬ 
pared  most  of  the  advertising  material  so  far  used  in  the 
campaign  work  and  his  handiwork  will  undoubtedly  be  seen 
in  much  that  will  appear  in  the  future.  The  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  appreciates  this  valuable  contribution  to  the  work  of 
the  campaign. 

The  Advisory  Committee  has  endorsed  the  correspond¬ 
ence  course  in  electricity  which  has  been  made  available  by 
the  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  California  work¬ 
ing  in  conjunction  with  the  Journal  of  Electricity.  The  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  believes  that  a  study  of  the  subject  of  elec¬ 
tricity  as  given  in  this  course  will  enable  many  men  and 
women  employed  in  the  electrical  industry  in  this  state  to 
do  better  work  and  therefore  give  better  service  to  the  public. 
As  this  will  help  build  up  and  improve  the  electrical  industry, 
the  Advisory  Committee  has  sent  a  letter  to  all  contractor- 
dealers  and  other  campaign  contributors,  calling  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  desirable  course  of  study  and  urging  each  one  to 
give  it  the  broadest  publicity  within  his  respective  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  field  representatives  have  also  been  requested  to 
recommend  the  course  in  their  travels  about  the  state. 

On  December  31,  1918,  the  Campaign  Fund  contained 
$4300.  There  has  since  been  added  contributions  amounting 
to  $14,110,  making  a  total  of  $18,410  available  for  the  work 
during  1919.  In  addition  to  the  approximately  200  contractor- 
dealers  represented  by  the  contribution  of  the  California 
Association  of  Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers  there  are 
45  contributors  to  the  fund  including  nearly  all  of  the  leading 
and  representative  central  stations,  jobbers  and  manufactur¬ 
ers.  The  Advisory  Committee  plans  will  enable  them  to  use 
to  advantage  a  few  more  contributions.  If  anyone  who  is  not 
now  on  the  list  is  willing  or  desires  to  be,  they  may  see  or 
write  D.  E.  Harris  of  the  Pacific  States  Electric  Company,  San 
Francisco,  and  tell  him  how  much  they  will  contribute  to  help 
along  this  good  work.  A  full  list  of  the  contributors  will  be 
issued  May  5th  for  publication  and  will  appear  in  the  May 
1.5th  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity. 


The  plan  for  a  Solicitor  Staff  Service  to  dealers  outlined 
in  the  Advisory  Committee’s  annual  report  has  met  with  a 
very  hearty  response  from  the  contractor-dealers  of  the  state. 
The  Advisory  Committee  is  endeavoring  to  act  as  an  employ¬ 
ment  and  booking  agency  whereby  dealers  may  employ  best 
grade  house  solicitors  for  a  short  period  of  time  and  on  a 
commission  basis.  Up  to  date  there  has  been  a  greater  de¬ 
mand  from  dealers  for  solicitors  than  the  committee  has  been 
able  to  supply.  L.  H.  Newbert,  445  Sutter  street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  A.  M.  Childs,  Southern  California  Edison  Company, 
Los  Angeles,  will  be  glad  to  receive  applications  for  steady 
employment  from  high  grade  solicitors. 

Because  the  California  Association  of  Electrical  Con¬ 
tractors  and  Dealers  desired  to  use  more  of  the  time  of  their 
secretary,  J.  W.  Redpath,  for  promotion  work,  he  has  been 
relieved  of  the  secretarial  duties  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 
R.  M.  Alvord,  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  now  acts 
as  secretary  at  the  committee  meetings  and  supervises  the 
secretarial  work  at  the  office.  Miss  Marion  E.  Towson  has 
been  appointed  assistant  .secretary  and  is  in  charge  of  the 
committee’s  work  at  the  office,  505  Rialto  Building,  San 
Francisco. 

.  A.  L.  Spring,  field  representative  in  the  South,  has 
recently  assisted  the  dealers  of  Los  Angeles  in  planning  and 
starting  a  special  house-wiring  campaign.  The  following 
notes  from  Mr.  Spring’s  report  show  how  the  Cooperative 
Campaign  has  been  a  material  help  to  the  contractors.: 

Mr.  L.  E.  Moselle,  of  the  Bureau  of  Power  and  Ligrht  of  the  city 
of  Los  Angles,  advised  Mr.  Arbogast  on  April  2nd  that  his  department 
had  a  list  of  occupants  and  addresses  of  one  thousand  unwired  residences 
in  the  southeastern  section  of  the  city,  which  list  they  would  turn  over 
to  the  Contractor-Dealers’  Association  if  action  would  be  taken  on  it. 
Mr.  Arbograst  asked  me  to  meet  with  Mr.  Moselle  and  talk  over  this 
matter  and  plan  a  Cooperative  House  WirinK  Campaign.  Mr.  Moselle  and 
I  discussed  the  matter  in  detail  that  afternoon  and  in  order  to  have  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  class  of  prospects,  class  of  buildings,  locations,  etc.,  I 
made  an  appointment  with  him  to  look  over  the  district  and  investigate 
conditions  FYiday  morning.  The  full  morning  was  spent  getting  the 
desired  facts  and  further  planning  the  campaign,  and  Mr.  Moselle  advised 
at  that  time  that  they  were  also  compiling  a  list  of  unwired  houses  in 
the  balance  of  the  territory  they  cover  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the 
city  which  will  add  at  least  another  thou.sand  to  their  list.  We  were  all 
surprised  to  find  so  many  unwired  houses  in  this  city.  With  over  two 
thousand  in  the  territory  covered  by  the  Bureau  of  Power  and  Light, 
there  must  be  in  the  entire  city  six  or  eight  thousand. 

I  attended  the  Contractor-Dealers’  Association  meeting  Friday  even¬ 
ing  and  gave  them  complete  information  and  told  them  of  the  plans  for 
a  House  Wiring  Campaign.  These  were  well  received  and  they  agreed  to 
give  the  campaign  their  best  support. 

On  Saturday  morning  I  met  with  Mr.  Moselle  and  Mr.  Moody,  the 
Business  Agent,  and  told  them  how  the  contractor-dealers  took  the  plan 
and  what  they  would  do  to  make  it  a  success.  At  this  meeting  further 
details  were  decided  upon,  and  by  carrying  out  the  plans  formulated,  this 
campaign  should  be  comprehensive  and  productive  of  results.  The  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  launched  in  about  two  we^s  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will 
be  so  successful  that  we  can  profit  by  the  experience  gained  in  it  by 
conducting  similar  co-operative  campaigns  in  territories  of  other  central 
stations.  A  complete  outline  and  story  of  this  campaign  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  later. 

The  Advisory  Committee  conducting  the  California 
Cooperative  Campaign  some  time  ago  reached  the  conclusion 
that  its  work  could  be  made  more  effective  if  it  were  possible 
to  really  obtain  the  enthusiastic  assistance  and  support  of  the 
many  electrical  salesmen  operating  in  California.  It  was 
therefore  determined  to  organize  a  “Salesmen’s  Auxiliary,’’ 
such  auxiliary  to  cooperate  actively  with  the  Advisory  Board 
in  such  campaigm  work  as  might  be  delegated  to  it. 

Owing  to  the  press  of  other  matters  the  organization  of 
the  auxiliary  has  been  somewhat  delayed,  and  they  are  now 
desirous  of  making  the  plan  effective  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible.  The  committee  is  therefore  at  this  time  .soliciting 
the  names  of  traveling  salesmen. 
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I  SPARKS — Current  Facts,  Figures  and  Fancy  | 

- - — .  . . . . -  .  . .  . .  . . 

(Did  you  know  that  Japanese  cannot  be  aviators?  That  rent  in  some  parts  of  Russia  is  as 
much  as  15,000  rubles  monthly?  That  chickens  are  picked  by  vacuum  cleaner?  The  adoption 
of  the  service  charge  by  a  New  York  restaurant,  the  remarkable  war  record  of  gasoline  pro¬ 
duction,  a  pole  tax  in  Japan  and  other  items  of  varied  interest  are  presented  in  the  following 
review  of  progress  and  curiosity, — The  Editor.) 


Picking  chickens  by  vacuum  cleaner  is  virtually 
the  principle  of  a  machine  invented  by  a  Buffalo  man. 
The  feathers  of  the  fowl  are  sucked  up  against  the 

two  rollers  and  plucked  by  having  to  squeeze  be¬ 

tween  the  rollers,  after  which  they  are  blown  to  a 
tank. 

4>  4>  « 

There  were  54,345  post  offices  in  the  United 

States  last  year,  according  to  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  greatest  number  of  post  offices  was 
76,945,  in  1901,  the  extension  of  the  rural  delivery 
since  its  establishment  in  1896  having  caused  the 
reduction  in  the  number.  The  number  in  1790  was 
seventy-five. 

*  *  * 

The  Japanese  race  is  said  to  lack  the  sense  of 
equilibrium  necessary  to  make  an  aviator,  owing  to 
some  difference  in  the  construction  of  the  inner  ear. 
In  consequence  very  few  Japanese  can  operate  an 
aeroplane — a  fact  which  would  have  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  bearing  upon  the  part  which  Japan  can  take 
in  aeroplane  work. 

*  *  « 

An  animated  can  opener  is  reported  from  Geor¬ 
gia  in  the  shape  of  a  “razor  back  hog”  who  was  ben¬ 
efiting  from  the  burning  of  a  sweet  potato  cannery. 
Blackened  cans  were  common  in  the  ruins  and  the 
busy  old  sow  had  used  both  hoof  and  tooth  to  lay 
open  the  cans  for  the  little  pigs  who  immediately 
proceeded  to  bury  themselves  to  the  ears  in  the  con¬ 
tents. 

*  *  * 

A  pole  tax  (this  is  not  a  poll  tax)  has  created 
some  inconvenience  to  the  power  companies  of  Japan. 
The  taxation  on  electric  poles  by  local  communities 
is,  it  appears,  a  common  practice  in  some  parts  of 
Japan  and  an  effort  is  now'  being  made  to  have  this 
tax  prohibited  as  a  serious  interference  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  light  and  power  industry — and 
hence  of  industry  at  large. 

*  4>  * 

The  telephone  is  taking  a  position  as  an  instru¬ 

mentality  of  justice.  In  a  recent  item  appearing  in 
the  Ukiah  (Cal.)  Times  it  is  recorded  that  a  certain 
citizen  of  the  county,  accused  of  a  violation  of  the 
game  laws,  was  interrogated  as  to  his  guilt  or  inno¬ 
cence  by  the  township  justice  over  the  long  distance 
line.  A  plea  of  guilty  was  the  answer  and  a  court 

fine  was  imposed  through  the  same  agency. 

*  *  * 

In  1916,  before  the  United  States  entered  the 
war,  the  production  of  gasoline  was  a  little  short  of 
fifty  million  barrels.  In  1917,  when  war  activity  was 
accelerated  by  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into 
the  war,  the  production  of  gasoline  had  increased  to 


nearly  sixty-eight  million  barrels,  an  increase  of 
more  than  fifty  thousand  barrels  a  day.  In  1918  it 
reached  eighty-five  million  barrels,  an  increase  over 
1917  of  forty-seven  thousand  barrels  a  day. 

»  «  * 

Perhaps  the  most  delicate  technical  instrument 
developed  and  in  use  during  the  entire  war  was  the 
phonotelemeter,  as  used  by  the  Allies.  This  instru¬ 
ment  not  only  locates  an  enemy  battery,  but  it  gives 
the  caliber  of  the  gun  as  well.  These  remarkable 
results  are  obtained  merely  from  the  report  of  the 
gun.  The  operation  of  the  instrument  is  chiefly  elec¬ 
trical,  and,  surprising  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  not 
affected  by  rifle  fire.  A  single  set  covers  a  5-mile 
front,  and  it  is  reported  that  one  section  located  117 
guns  or  batteries  in  24  hours. 

*  *  * 

An  autopsy  on  an  Esquimaux  shows  his  lungs 
to  be  perfectly  white.  A  similar  survey  of  the  in¬ 
terior  of  a  dead  adult  who  has  resided  long  in  a  city 
where  smoke  and  dust  are  common  discloses  lungs 
that  range  all  the  way  from  light  mulatto  to  African 
blackness.  The  moral  to  this  tale  as  pointed  is  that 
less  coal  should  be  burned  by  private  enterprises — 
economizing  both  fuel  and  soot  by  establishing  cen¬ 
tral  power  and  heating  stations.  Electrification  of 
railways,  electric  cooking  in  the  home  and  other 
fields  readily  suggest  themselves  as  important  fac¬ 
tors  in  cleaning  the  air. 

*  *  « 

While  a  few  persons  make  enormous  profits  in 
South  Russia,  according  to  a  Bureau  of  Commerce 
report,  the  masses  suffer,  a  combination  that  inev¬ 
itably  breeds  Bolshevism.  The  population  has  been 
increased  to  nearly  800,000  by  refugees  from  Bolshe¬ 
vik  Russia  and  is  30  per  cent  above  normal.  Single, 
unheated  rooms,  without  board,  rent  for  1,000  to 
2,000,  and  small  apartments  for  5,000  to  15,000  ru¬ 
bles  monthly.  The  currency  situation  is  rendered 
complex  by  reason  of  the  common  occurrence  of 
counterfeit  money  and  unauthorized  notes. 

*  *  * 

While  the  demand  charge  is  something  with 
which  electric  utilities  are  familiar,  it  is  gratifying 
to  find  that  the  logic  of  this  basis  is  appreciated  else¬ 
where.  A  New  York  restaurant  has  installed  a 
demand  charge  of  32c  to  be  added  to  each  check, 
which  covers,  according  to  its  menu,  rent,  fuel,  light, 
general  supervision,  bookkeeping,  food  standardiza¬ 
tion,  depreciation  and  return  on  investment.  The 
remainder  of  a  customer’s  check  is  made  up  of 
charges  which  cover  the  bare  cost  of  the  food  itself. 
Such  items  are  listed  as — Coffee  2c;  Buttered  Toast 
3c;  Fried  Eggs  (2)  14c;  Steak  (8  oz.)  30c. 
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Guy  A.  Richardson,  general  superintendent  of  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Puget  Sound  Traction  Light  &  Power  Company, 

Seattle,  has  accepted  the  po¬ 
sition  of  superintendent  of 
transportation  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Rapid  Transit  Com¬ 
pany  and  will  leave  shortly 
to  take  up  his  new  duties. 
Less  than  20  years  ago  Mr. 
Richardson  was  a  motorman 
on  the  street  railways  of 
Boston  and  now  is  to  have 
control  of  the  operation  of  all 
the  car  lines  in  the  third 
largest  city  in  the  United 
States.  He  came  to  Seattle 
in  1909  where  he  was  made 
assistant  to  the  general  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  op¬ 
erations.  In  his  new  work  Mr.  Richardson  will  have  charge 
of  700  miles  of  street  railway,  4000  cars  and  between  7500 
and  8000  employes.  He  will  remain  in  Seattle  for  a  short 
time  to  assist  in  turning  the  street  car  lines  over  to  the  city, 
then  go  east  to  take  up  his  new  work. 

Lieut.  Thomas  Maddocks  has  been  appointed  state  engi¬ 
neer  of  Arizona. 

F.  E.  Newberry,  of  the  F.  E.  Newberry  Company  of 
St.  Louis,  is  a  recent  San  Francisco  visitor. 

Charles  P.  Cotter,  secretary  of  the  Montana  Railroad 
Commission,  is  a  recent  San  Fi-ancisco  visitor. 

H.  E.  Hobson  of  the  Southwest  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  of  Dallas,  Texas,  is  a  recent  San  Francisco  visitor. 

William  G.  Kirckhoff,  president  of  the  San  Joaquin  Light 
&  Power  Corporation,  was  a  recent  San  Francisco  visitor. 

W.  A.  Brackenridge  of  Pasadena,  president  of  the  South¬ 
ern  California  Edison  Company,  was  a  recent  San  Francisco 
visitor. 

M.  T.  Dollman  has  recently  been  appointed  advertising 
manager  of  the  Pacific  States  Electric  Company  at  San 
Francisco. 

James  R.  Thompson,  consulting  engineer  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  has  recently  been  confined  to  his  bed  with  a  severe 
illness. 

D.  E.  Wiseman,  outside  plant  enpneer  with  the  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  Company,  has  recently  made  a  trip  to  New 
York  City. 

John  R.  Freeman,  of  Providence,  the  engineer  who  re¬ 
ported  on  the  Hetch-Hetchy  project  for  San  Francisco,  is  a 
recent  Pacific  Coast  visitor. 

D.  A.  Monger  of  Los  Angeles,  traffic  manager  of  the 
Pacific  Electric  Railway  Company,  from  Los  Angeles,  has 
been  visiting  in  San  Francisco. 

Allen  H.  Jackson  of  the  law  department  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Schenectady,  is  ex¬ 
pected  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  near  future. 

S.  G.  Down,  president  of  the  Associated  Engineering  & 
Supply  Company  of  San  Francisco,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Westinghouse  Pacific  Coast  Air  Brake  Company. 

W.  W.  Mumma,  fan  sales  manager,  Robbins  &  Myers 
Company,  has  been  visiting  the  Pacific  Coast  and  will  attend 
the  Coronado  conventions  before  returning  to  Spring^field. 

Ed.  T.  Clark,  formerly  an  electrical  contractor  at  Sacra¬ 
mento  and  recently  returned  from  France  where  he  was 
gassed  while  serving  as  master  electrician  with  the  A.  E.  F., 
has  joined  the  San  Francisco  district  sales  force  of  The 
Trumbull  Electric  Manufacturing  Company. 


Foster  C.  Gibson,  resident  manager  of  the  Edison  Stor¬ 
age  Battery  Supply  Company  with  headquarters  at  Seattle, 
is  a  recent  San  Francisco  visitor. 

R.  C.  Libbey,  representing  Simplex  Electric  Heating 
Company,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  spending  some  time  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  is  in  attendance  at  the  Coronado  conven¬ 
tions. 

E.  B.  Snyder  of  the  high  tension  insulator  department  of 
the  Ohio  Brass  Company  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  recently  spent 
some  time  in  San  Francisco  previous  to  the  Coronado  con¬ 
vention. 

R,  St.  J.  McClelland,  chief  engineer  of  the  Electric  Bond 
and  Share  Company,  with  headquarters  in  New  York,  is  a 
recent  Pacific  Coast  visitor  and  is  in  attendance  at  the  Coro¬ 
nado  conventions. 

L.  A.  S.  Wood,  district  sales  manager  of  the  George 
Cutter  Company  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  recently  spent  some 
time  in  San  Francisco  and  is  now  attending  the  Pacific  Coast 
Section  N.  E.  L.  A.  convention  in  Coronado. 

Geo.  A.  Hughes,  president  of  the  Edison  Electric  Appli¬ 
ance  Company,  Inc.,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago,  and  Mrs. 
Hughes  are  recent  California  visitors,  having  motored  up  and 
down  the  state  from  Sa*'.  Diego  to  San  Francisco. 

F.  N.  Averill,  of  Fobes  Supply  Company,  and  O.  B. 
Stubbs  of  the  Stubbs  Electric  Company  of  Portland,  Ore., 
recently  passed  through  San  Francisco  on  their  way  to  the 
Coronado  convention  which  they  are  now  attending. 

*  Norman  G.  Hardy  has  assumed  the  position  of  chief 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineer  for  the  Arizona  Copper 
Company,  Ltd.,  Clifton,  Ariz.  He  was  formerly  associated 
with  the  Old  Hickory  Powder  Plant,  Jacksonville,  Tenn. 

C.  D.  Sloan,  for  eight  years  cashier  of  the  Montana  Life 
Insurance  Company,  Helena,  and  recently  in  government  serv¬ 
ice,  has  joined  the  firm  of  Thompson  &  Castleton,  electrical 
engineers  and  contractors,  Seattle,  and  will  have  charge  of 
the  offices  of  the  company. 

Dr.  Frank  B.  Jewett,  chief  engineer  of  the  Western  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  and  late  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Signal  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal. 
The  official  citation  follows: 

“Mr.  Frank  B.  Jewett,  late  Lieut. Col..  Signal  Corps,  for  exception¬ 
ally  meritorious  and  conspicuous  service  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  the  Radio  Telephone  and  the  develoitment  and  production  of  other  tech¬ 
nical  apparatus  for  the  Army." 

F.  D.  Fagan,  Pacific  Coa.st  .sales  manager  of  the  Edison 
Lamp  Works,  is  chairman  of  the  Land  Show  Committee  of  the 

Home  Industry  League  of 
California  celebration  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  held  at  the  Civic 
Auditorium,  San  Francisco, 
from  October  4th  to  19th. 
The  avowed  purpose  of  the 
event  is  the  exploitation  by 
visualized  demonstration,  of 
the  state’s  producing  power, 
unlike  anything  else  ever 
held  here.  The  Land  Show 
will  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
goods  grown  or  manufac¬ 
tured  in  California,  no  other 
exhibits  being  accepted.  Elec¬ 
tricity  will  play  an  important  role  in  this  forthcoming  Land 
Show.  The  directors  of  the  event  are  determined  upon  bring¬ 
ing  to  the  eyes  and  minds  of  the  people  the  electrical  develop¬ 
ment  in  California.  'ITie  decorations  will  include  many  bril¬ 
liant  arrangements  of  light,  and  current  will  be  furnished 
free  to  exhibitors  for  illumination.  Motive  power,  which  will 
be  encouraged  for  machinery  of  various  kinds,  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  at  a  nominal  figure.  Electricity  will  be  utilized  in 
every  comer,  and  in  addition  to  a  marvelous  fiood  of  light 
from  basement  to  dome,  the  arrangement  will  be  made  to 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  decorative  effects. 
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of  1917  Mr.  Condict  was  foreign  sales  manager  for  the  com¬ 
pany,  later  being  connected  with  the  War  Trade  Board,  the 
Quartermaster’s  Corps  and  the  Signal  Corps,  with  the  rank 
of  Major. 

D.  R.  Bullen,  manager  supply  department.  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  is  attending  the  sales  conference  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  district  of  the  General  Electric  Company  and  is  also 
in  attendance  at  the  Coronado  conventions.  A.  D.  Page,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Edison  Lamp  Division  of  the  General  Electric 
Company,  and  G.  C.  Osborne,  eastern  salesmanager  of  the 
Edison  Lamp  Works,  were  also  at  the  conference  and  are  now 
at  Coronado. 

M.  E.  Cooley,  president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  has  appointed  the  following  committee 
to  nominate  the  national  officers  of  the  American  Society  for 
the  coming  year:  Professor  Alexander  Christie,  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University,  Baltimore;  H.  J.  Hinchey,  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
T.  H.  Hinchman,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Professor  John  V.  Martenis, 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  and  Robert  Sibley, 
editor  Journal  of  Electricity,  San  Francisco. 

John  H.  Rosseter,  who  was  featured  in  the  Journal  of 
Electricity  of  last  September  as  Director  of  Operations  of 
the  national  Emergency  Shipping  Corporation,  has  recently 
been  appointed  as  representative  for  the  Twelfth  Federal 
Reserve  District  on  the  American  Acceptance  Council.  It  is 
also  announced  that  organization  of  local  associations  in  each 
district  will  follow,  including  one  for  San  Francisco.  The 
movement  which  the  association  was  organized  to  foster  has 
been  making  more  headway  in  the  Eastern  states  than  in  the 
West,  but  a  campaign  will  follow  to  extend  its  operations  all 
over  the  country. 

Lieut.  Ellery  Stone,  who  is  a  son-in-law  of  Theo.  F. 
Dredge,  Pacific  Coast  representative  of  the  Pittsburgh  Piping 
&  Equipment  Company,  and  who  has  for  some  years  been 
well  known  in  radio  work  on  this  coast,  is  in  command  of  the 
government  radio  station  at  Point  Loma  and  Chollas  Heights. 
These  two  stations  are  in  nightly  communication  with  the 
naval  radio  station  at  Vladivostok — ^the  longest  distance  ever 
covered  regularly  by  radio.  The  Brooklyn  flagship  of  the 
Asiatic  fleet  is  reported  as  copying  excellently.  Lieut.  Stone 
previous  to  his  receiving  a  commission  in  the  navy  was 
assistant  radio  inspector  at  San  Francisco  with  the  Bureau 
of  Navigation,  under  the  Department  of  Commerce.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  book  on  “Radio  Communication”  now  being 
published  which  is  being  used  as  a  text  in  several  of  the 
training  schools  for  government  operators. 

The  following  electrical  men  from  the  West  have  re¬ 
cently  been  elected  to  associate  membership  in  the  A.  I.  E.  E.: 

Francis  Marion  Casal,  Jr.,  Asst.  En^neer  Tel.  &  Tel.  Div.,  California 
Railroad  Commission,  San  Francisco:  Wilford  W.  Clyde,  Electrical  Engi¬ 
neer,  Spring  Canyon  Coal  Co.,  Storrs,  Utah ;  John  Theodore  Dontopoulos, 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Oakland,  Cal. :  Henry  Harrison  Henline. 
Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering.  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University: 
Charles  Roswell  Jacobus,  Electrical  Engineer.  General  Electric  Company, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah :  Harry  John  Lawson,  Supt.  of  Power,  Salt  River 
Valley  Water  Users’  Association.  Phoenix,  Aris. :  Roy  Q.  MacDonald. 
Electrical  Engineer,  E^smeralda  Power  Co.,  Tonopah,  Nevada :  J.  Albert 
Miller,  Switchboard  Operator,  Balboa  Substation,  Panama  Canal,  Ancon, 
Canal  Zone :  Ernest  Lafayette  Neil,  Draftsman.  Shell  Company  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  San  Francisco:  W.  T.  Newton.  Chief  Electrician,  American  Can 
Company,  Mills  Building.  San  Francisco :  Lester  Siebert,  Asst-  Manager. 
Drendell  Electrical  A  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Francisco:  Jay  A.  Sfv.  Chief  Engi¬ 
neering  Clerk,  Northwestern  Electric  Company,  Portland.  Ore. :  Jack  Rod¬ 
erick  Tolmie.  Navy  Yard,  Puget  Sound.  Wash. :  Charles  F.  Wahl.  Wireman, 
The  Panama  Canal.  Balboa.  C.  Z. :  Frank  Oren  Wheelock,  Toll  A  Morse 
Engineer,  Pacific  Telephone  A  Telegraph  Co.,  San  Francisco :  George  Kel¬ 
logg  Whitworth.  2nd  Lieutenant,  C.  A.  C.,  U.  S.  Army,  San  Francisco. 


who  was  only  recently  discharged  from 
service  as  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  engineers  in  charge  of  com¬ 
munications  back  of  the  trenches  in 

SM  the  A.  E.  F.,  has  again  been  sum- 
■  moned  from  San  Francisco  to  France. 

This  time,  however,  he  goes  as  chief 
P  engineer  for  the  installation  of  a  large 
,  contract  for  the  French  'Government 
■  recently  undertaken  by  the  American 
I  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company  and 
I  the  Western  Electric  Company. 

I  C.  O.  Poole  is  chief  engineer  of 

I  the  Southern  Sierras  Power  Company 
I  and  not  of  the  Sierra  &  San  Francisco 
1  Power  Company,  as  erroneously  stated 
I  in  the  article  on  Pacific  Coast  Prac- 
I  tice  in  Insulator  Testing  in  the  Jour- 
I  nal  of  Electricity,  April  IB,  1919,  page 
I  345.  Also  J.  O.  Case,  who  presented 
I  the  excellent  article  entitled  “How 
I  Can  the  Electrical  Industry  Assist  the 
I  Architect  ? 


is  known  as  the  Los  An- 
geles  manager  of  the  supply  depart- 
^  ment  of  the  General  Electric  Company 

instead  of  the  title  as  given  on  page 
370  of  the  issue  referred  to. 

U.  B.  McCullagh,  head  of  the 
civil  engineering  department  of  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  College,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  position  of  state  highway  bridge  engineer  of 
Oregon. 

Arthur  Arton  Hamerschlag,  one  of  the  prominent  educa¬ 
tors  in  this  country  and  president  of  Camegfie  Institute  of 
Technology,  Pittsburgh,  spent  some  days  in  San  Francisco 
recently  as  part  of  a  western  trip. 

George  W.  Milliken,  manager  of  the  La  Junta  division 
of  the  Arkansas  Valley  Railway,  Light  &  Power  Company, 

La  Junta,  Colo.,  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  Victory 
Liberty  Loan  campaig^i  organization,  which  will  conduct  the 
drive  in  Otero  county,  Colorado. 

Major  J.  F.  Dillon  of  the  United  States  signal  corps  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  United  States  radio  office  at  the 
Custom  House,  San  Francisco.  Major  Dillon  served  with 
the  signal  corps  of  the  1st  Artillery  in  France  and  was  sta¬ 
tioned  before  Verdun  in  November. 

Julean  Arnold,  commercial  attache  of  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Peking  and  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal 
of  Electricity  through  his  writings  on  West  Coast  trade  with 
the  Orient,  has  been  offered  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  by  St.  John’s  University,  Shanghai,  China,  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  untiring  efforts  for  the  cause  of  practical  education 
and  constructive  reform  in  China. 

W.  R.  Putnam,  formerly  commercial  manager  of  the 
Utah  Power  &  Light  Company,  becomes  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Idaho  Power  Company,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Boise,  effective  May  1.  Mr.  Putnam  will  succeed 
W.  T.  Wallace  who  goes  to  New  York.  P.  M.  Parry,  formerly 
division  manager  for  the  Utah  Power  &  Light  Company  at 
Og;den,  will  succeed  Mr.  Putnam  as  commercial  manager. 

H.  S.  Lyons,  who  for  two  years  prior  to  his  entry  into 
the  aviation  branch  of  the  service  had  charge  of  the  sales 
of  C-H  Push  Button  Specialties  and  Wiring  Devices  in  the  OBITUARY 

territory  covered  by  the  Chicago  office  of  the  C-H  Company,  Burnett  C.  Kenyon,  formerly  president  of  the  Diehl 

has  re-entered  the  employ  of  this  company.  Mr.  Lyons  is  now  Manufacturing  Company  and  during  the  past  two  years  pur- 
engaged  in  sales  work  in  the  Cutler-Hammer  Magnetic  Shift  chasing  agent  for  the  Crocker- Wheeler  Company,  died  sud- 
Department.  denly  from  pneumonia  at  his  home  in  East  Orange,  N.  J., 

Philip  K.  Condict,  who  has  until  recently  been  in  gov-  on  April  5th,  at  the  age  of  54  years.  Mr.  Kenyon  had  been 
emment  service,  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  Inter-  associated  with  the  electrical  manufacturing  industry  for 
national  Western  Electric  Company,  Inc.  Up  to  the  summer  many  years. 
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Meeting  Notices  for  Electrical  Men 

(An  unusually  active  two  weeks  is  reported  from  electrical  societies  throughout  the  West.  The 
Pacific  Coast  Section  N.  E.  L.  A.  Convention  is  in  session  at  Coronado  and  plans  for  the  West* 
inghouse  Agent-Jobbers’  meeting,  which  takes  place  the  week  following,  are  already  in  shape. 
The  Vancouver  gathering  of  electrical  contractors  and  dealers  later  in  May  has  issued  a  cordial 
invitation  for  all  to  attend. — The  Editor.) 


Utah  Engineers 

'fhe  Utah  Society  of  Engineers  is  active  at  the  present 
time  in  an  endeavor  to  form  a  new  org^anization  or  association 
of  engineers  which  will  include,  in  addition  to  the  present 
membership  of  the  Utah  Society  of  Engineers,  all  members 
of  local  chapters  of  national  engineering  societies;  the  new 
organization  to  be  so  formed  that  members  of  local  chapters 
of  national  societies  would  not  lose  their  identity  or  standing 
in  their  present  organizations. 

The  Utah  Society  of  Engineers  was  organized  in  May 
of  1907.  The  present  officers  of  the  society  are:  President, 
i^eonard  Cahoon;  First  Vice-President,  A.  C.  Watts;  Second 
Vice-President,  A.  B.  Villad- 
sen;  Secretary,  Wm.  H.  Kel¬ 
sey;  Treasurer,  L.  H.  Krebs; 

Member  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,  Fred  D.  Ulmer.  The 
meetings  of  the  society  are 
now  held  on  the  third  Wed¬ 
nesday  of  each  month  except 
during  May,  June,  July  and 
August.  An  annual  banquet 
is  held  on  the  third  Wed¬ 
nesday  of  May  of  each  year. 

The  society  publishes  a 
monthly  journal  containing 
technical  articles  and  general 
news  of  the  society. 

Seattle  Section,  A.  I.  E.  E. 

The  Seattle  section  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineers  held  its  reg¬ 
ular  monthly  meeting  April 
15  at  the  assembly  room  of 
the  (Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  first  part  of  the  program 
was  given  over  to  the  affairs 
of  the  section  and  its  rela¬ 
tions  Avith  the  associated  en¬ 
gineering  societies.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  giving  support  to  a 
measure  for  licensing  engi¬ 
neers  was  brought  up  but 
discussion  deferred  to  some 
future  meeting.  The  address  of  the  evening  was  delivered 
by  Professor  L.  F.  Curtis,  engineering  department  of  the 
University  of  Washing^ton,  on  methods  of  analysis  of  alter¬ 
nating-current  wave  form,  as  developed  by  him.  The  address 
was  illustrated  by  means  of  lantern  slides,  charts  and 
sketches.  The  next  regular  meeting  is  scheduled  for  May  20. 

American  Association  of  Engineers 
On  Wednesday  evening,  April  9th,  1919,  at  the  Multno¬ 
mah  County  Library  Building,  about  40  engineers  held  a 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  sending  a  formal  petition  to  the 
American  Association  of  Engineers  at  Chicago  for  a  Chapter 
in  Portland,  Oregon.  Fifty-five  engineers  in  the  vicinity  of 
Portland  have  signed  up  for  membership  in  this  organization. 

Joint  Technical  Society,  Portland,  Oregon 
Representatives  of  the  local  sections  of  the  A.  I.  E.  E., 
A.  S.  C.  E.,  A.  S.  M.  E.  and  the  Oregon  Society  of  Engineers 
met  at  dinner  at  the  Hazelwood  Restaurant,  Thursday  even¬ 
ing,  April  10,  1919,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  ways  and 


means  to  organize  a  Joint  Society  of  these  associations  in 
Portland,  Oregon. 

This  matter  is  not  formulated  in  any  definite  form  as 
yet  but  progress  is  being  made. 

About  three  weeks  ago  Mr.  C.  W.  Rice,  secretary  of 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  was  in  Port¬ 
land  and  started  the  movement. 

Vancouver  Convention,  Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers 

Definite  word  has  been  received  that  both  W.  L.  Good¬ 
win  and  Samuel  A.  Chase  will  be  present  at  the  convention 
of  the  Vancouver  Association  of  Electrical  Contractors  and 
Dealers  on  May  26th  and  27th,  and  plans  for  a  rousing  meet¬ 
ing  are  rapidly  going  for- 
w'ard.  Every  electrical  man, 
whether  he  be  manufacturer, 
central  station  man,  whole¬ 
saler,  salesman,  or  contrac¬ 
tor-dealer  is  cordially  invited 
to  be  present — all  meetings 
will  be  wide  open. 

There  will  be  discussions, 
luncheons,  outings,  banquets 
and  other  diversions.  The 
secretary  should  be  notified 
you  are  planning  to  attend — 
at  406  Yorkshire  Building, 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Research  Committee — 

A.  S.  M.  E. 

Research  committees  are 
being  formed  by  the  variou.s 
local  sections  of  the  A.  S. 
M.  E.  with  the  object  of  aid¬ 
ing  the  Research  work  of  the 
national  society,  as  stated  by 
the  national  committee: 

1.  By  ascertaining  what  people 
within  the  local  district  are  doing 
research  work.  In  this  division  of 
activity  we  would  like  them  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  description  of  the  equipment 
of  the  individual  laboratories,  the 
names  of  the  investigators  and 
owners  of  the  laboratories,  the  kind 
of  work  in  which  they  are  inter¬ 
ested,  and  any  other  equipment 
data, 

2.  By  ascertaining  research  in 
progress  and  reporting  this  to  the  main  committee  for  publication  in  the 
Journal  if  this  is  not  of  a  private  nature, 

3.  By  finding  out  research  problems  of  manufacturers  and  engineers 
in  the  vicinity  who  have  no  facilities  for  this  work,  or  who  desire  co¬ 
operation  from  others  who  may  have  facilities. 

4.  By  obtaining,  if  possible,  results  of  research  which  have  not  been 
published,  and  by  obtaining  these  for  publication  either  as  a  paper  before 
the  Society  or  as  a  note  for  the  Research  Department. 

5.  By  making  suggestions  to  the  Research  Committee  of  fields  in 
which  they  may  be  of  service,  and  things  which  they  may  do  to  increase 
the  value  of  the  committee  to  the  Society  and  to  the  profession. 

The  committee  as  appointed  by  the  San  Francisco  Sec¬ 
tion  A.  S.  M.  E.  consists  of:  Dr.  W.  F.  Durand,  Thomas 
Morrin,  Prof.  J.  N.  Le  Conte,  Robert  Sibley  and  J.  C.  Martin. 

Los  Angeles  Transportation  Association 

The  Los  Angeles  Transportation  Association  recently 
invited  the  Jovian  Electric  League  as  gfuests  at  a  dinner  held 
at  Christopher’s  Cafe  on  April  16,  1919.  Rev.  James  A. 
Francis,  who  has  just  returned  from  France,  spoke  on  “The 
War  and  After.”  George  E.  McCaughan,  for  27  years  claim 
attorney  for  the  Rock  Island  lines,  added  an  interesting  half- 
hour  by  his  “Reminiscences.”  A  surprise  entertainment  com¬ 
pleted  the  materials  of  a  very  pleasant  evening. 
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W.  W.  CAMPBELL 


Down  through  the  age*  those  who  have  studied  the  stars 
and  the  infinite  cosmos  of  space  have  raised  world  thought 
and  aspiration  to  higher  and  more  helpful  planes  of  con¬ 
templation.  To  W.  W.  Campbell,  director  of  the  great  Lick 
Observatory  upon  Mt.  Hamilton  in  California,  this  issue  of 
the  Journal  of  Electricity  is  affectionately  dedicated,  for 
he  has  devoted  a  life  effort  to  a  work  that  has  brought  out 
wonderful  and  useful  discoveries,  that  will  throughout  all 
time  have  a  tendency  to  lift  human  thought  into  a  certain 
higher  and  sweeter  sense  of  the  Infinite  and  His  creation. 
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knowinc  that  if  this  is  achievad  California's  growth  is  as  inevitable  as 
the  rotation  of  the  earth. 

The  Japanese  question,  upon  which  I  have  been  asked  to  speak, 
is  a  national  and  intematicmal  one,  and  I  want  to  put  this  question: 
"In  this  desire  to  grow,  does  California  wish  to  keep  out  the  Japanese? 

If  so,  why  and  on  what  ground  are  standing  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion  T" 

As  business  men  we  pride  ourselves  on  at  least  aiming  to  be  good 
business  men,  and  one  test  of  this  is  good  judgment.  If  we  have  goods 
to  sell,  we  give  time  and  thought  to  finding  out  about  the  goods.  In  selling 
electric  motors,  we  don’t  go  to  the  encyclopedia  or  the  Ladies*  Home 
Journal  for  our  information,  but  we  exhaust  every  source  of  accuracy  and 
technical  data.  We  study  motora  We  sell  our  goods  for  their  real  value, 
and  we  are  sufficiently  enlightened  to  know  that  false  representation  is 
fatal  to  us  and  to  our  goods.  In  other  words,  we  are  intelligent  about 
our  goods  before  we  start  out  to  sell  them.  That  is  all  right  in  business, 
but  what  do  we  do  with  bigger  issues,  national  and  international  issues  7 
Do  we  follow  the  same  impersonal  and  thorough  plan  T  I  think  not.  We 
don’t  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  issues,  but  we  read  one  line  of 
thought,  which  we  usually  get  from  a  newspaper,  which  is  biased:  take 
that  which  pleases  us  and  say,  "This  is  what  I  believe."  We  don't  even 
take  the  time  to  analyze  it  but  we  decide  how  the  issue  will  affect  us 
individually  and  then  take  our  stand. 

In  regard  to  this  Japanese  question  —  Is  it  a  matter  of  how  much 
money  the  Japanese  will  take  from  us  if  they  come  in  and  compete? 
Do  we  recognize  that  this  economic  viewpoint  is  not  buic,  for  economics 
change ;  and  there  is  even  a  suggestion  in  the  air  that  economics  may 
not  always  be  such  a  determining  factor  as  it  is  now. 

Is  it  a  matter  of  rubbing  elbows  with  a  “yellow  race”  ?  And  is 
our  slogan  real  equality  ?  Or  an  equality  based  on  what  pleases  the  indi¬ 
vidual  ?  Are  we  reasoning  the  issue  from  fundamental  principles,  or  are 
we  feeling  the  issue,  so  that  as  individuals  we  will  not  be  inconvenienced  ? 

Do  we  want  to  decide  this  or  any  other  question  from  the  way  we 
feel  about-  it,  with  all  the  emotions  of  which  we  are  capable,  or  do  we 
want  to  take  pride  in  an  intelligent  and  unbiased  judgment?  Is  econom¬ 
ics  to  be  our  ideal,  or  is  our  ideal  to  be  something  bigger  and  better— 
that  gives  every  human  being  a  chance  to  live?  This  does  not  mean  that 
everyone  would  reach  the  same  conclusion,  but  let  us  take  some  pride  in 
throwing  off  old  prejudices  and  old  traditions.  Let’s  get  away  from  this 
I>ersonal,  self-centered,  imperialistic  attitude ;  shouting  about  our  “rights," 
when  they  are  only  "privileges.”  We  can  prove  that  the  Japs  should  not 
come  in,  or  we  can  prove  anything  we  want  to,  provided  we  start  out 
with  a  certain  premise,  but  that  is  not  the  kind  of  logic  we  want  today. 
We  need  to  analyze  so  much  ore  in  a  chemical  laboratory — with  our 
minds — permitting  the  analysis  to  bring  its  conclusions.  Then  we  are  in 
a  position  to  turn  into  that  impersonal  conclusion  all  the  feeling  of  which 
we  are  capable. 

I  would  like  to  know  if,  from  such  an  analysis,  anyone  could  find 
one  basic  reason  why  the  Japs  should  not  come  in. 

Railway  Electrification  Study  by  the  San  Francisco 
Section,  A.  I.  E.  E. 

Profes.sor  J.  C.  Clark,  associate  professor  of  electrical 
engineering  at  Stanford  University,  and  chairman  of  the  San 
Francisco  Section  of  the  A.  I.  E.  E.,  has  appointed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  committee  of  engineers  to  report  on  the  subject  of 
railway  electrification  agreeable  to  the  resolution  unanimously 
carried  at  the  March  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  section, 
that  such  a  committee  be  bi-ought  into  existence,  the  text  of 
which  resolution  was  published  in  full  in  the  Journal  of  Elec¬ 
tricity,  April  15,  1919,  and  editorial  comment  made  thereon: 

J.  E.  Woodbridge,  resident  engineer.  Ford,  Bacon  &  Davis. 

J.  P.  Jollyman,  in  charge  of  electric  construction.  Pacific  Gas  A  Elec.  Co. 
L.  S.  Ready,  gas  and  electrical  engineer,  California  Railroad  Commission. 
F.  H.  Fowler,  hydroelectric  engineer,  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

W.  J.  Davis,  Pacific  Coast  engineer.  General  Electric  Company. 

W.  P.  L’Hommedleu,  electrical  engineer,  Westinghouse  Elec,  ft  Mfg.  Co. 

F.  G.  Baum,  consulting  engineer. 

A.  H.  Griswold,  plant  engineer.  Pacific  Telephone  ft  Telegraph  Co. 

Harris  J.  Ryan,  professor  electrical  engineering,  Stanford  University. 
Clarence  L.  Cory,  professor  electrical  engineering.  University  of  California. 
Robert  Sibley,  editor  Journal  of  Electricity. 

R.  Beeuwker,  electrical  engineer,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  ft  Puget  Sound  Ry. 

The  committee  met  for  preliminary  organization  at  the 
San  Francisco  Engineers’  Club,  Wednesday  afternoon,  April 
23,  1919.  Full  organization  was  effected  and  the  following 
officers  elected:  J.  E.  Woodbridge,  chairman;  F.  G.  Baum, 
vice-chairman,  and  D.  I.  Cone,  secretary  (Mr.  Cone  of  the 
Telephone  Company  sitting  with  the  committee  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Griswold,  while  in  France).  The  next  meeting  of  the 
committee  is  set  for  Wednesday,  May  7,  1919,  at  1  p.m.,  San 
Francisco  Engineers’  Club. 

WESTERN  MEETINGS 

Oregon  Association  of  Electrical  C<mtractors  and  Dealers — 

April  21 — Business  meeting  of  Portland  Section  at  Im¬ 
perial  Hotel. 

Jovian  Electric  League,  Los  Angeles  — 

April  9 — Harry  A.  Williams — ^“Experiences  of  a  War 
Correspondent’’;  W.  G.  Eisenmayer — “Ice  and  the  Electric 
Business.” 

April  16 — Frank  G.  Tyrrell — ^“Are  We  Growing  with 
Southern  California?”  K.  E.  Van  Kuran — “The  Japanese  in 
California.” 


Jovian  Electric  League  of  Los  Angeles 

By  Carl  M.  Heintz 

One  of  the  largest  Jovian  Electric  League  luncheons  of 
the  year  was  held  Wednesday,  April  16th,  at  the  Clark  Hotel 
and  proved  a  big  success.  For  the  past  month  a  drive  for 
new  members  has  been  in  action  and  the  regular  Wednesday 
luncheons  have  been  increasing  from  around  40  members, 
about  two  months  ago,  until  at  this  meeting  there  was  a 
gathering  of  over  100  representatives  of  the  largest  electrical 
houses  in  Southern  California. 


Among  the  prominent  electrical  men  present  were  Jim  Pomroy  of  Los 
Angeles ;  F.  C.  Millard,  Westinghouse  Electric  ft  Manufacturing  Company, 
Chicago :  J.  O.  Case,  supply  department  manager.  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  ;  K.  E.  Van  Kuran,  district  manager,  Westinghouse  Electric  ft  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company ;  C.  B.  Hall,  secretary  and  treasurer,  Illinois  Electric 
Company,  Los  Angeles ;  Frank  Airey,  district  manager.  Pacific  States 
Electric  Company,  Los  Angeles ;  F.  P.  Vose,  attorney  for  the  electrical 
trade  of  the  United  States,  Chicago :  Fred  H.  Alden,  secretary-treasurer, 
Illinois  Wire  and  Cable  Company  of  Sycamore,  Illinois ;  R.  H.  Avey,  Apex 
Cleaner  Company  of  Canton,  Ohio,  and  Clark  Baker,  National  Lamp 
Works,  Oakland.  California. 

TTie  ultimate  aim  of  the  League  is  to  bring  the  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  regular  Wednesday  luncheons  up  to  between  150 
and  200  members,  which  calls  for  some  real  work  on  the  part 
of  the  Jovian  organization,  and  a  great  deal  of  credit  is  due 
to  A.  E.  Peat,  president  of  the  League.  The  splendid  meet¬ 
ings  that  have  been  held  for  the  past  two  months  have  built 
up  a  lasting  reputation  for  the  Jovian  luncheons  and  grad¬ 
ually  the  men  in  the  electrical  industry  in  Los  Angeles  have 
come  around  to  believe  that  they  cannot  afford  to  miss  a 
Jovian  luncheon. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  1919  membership  drive  a  club 
roster  roll  will  be  published  in  booklet  form  which  will  con¬ 
tain  the  name,  business  affiliation,  position,  address  and  tele¬ 
phone  number  of  practically  every  live  electrical  man  in 
Southern  California. 

E.  C.  Ebert,  local  manager  of  the  Simplex  Electric 
Heating  Company,  was  chairman  of  the  day  and  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  splendid  meeting.  Hon.  Frank  G.  Tyrrell,  a 
lawyer  of  national  reputation,  gave  an  inspiring  talk  at  this 
luncheon  on  the  subject,  “Are  We  Growing  with  California?” 

K.  E.  Van  Kuran,  district  manager  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  one  of  the  broadest- 
minded  business  men  of  California,  gave  a  talk  on  the  subject 
“The  Japanese  in  California”  which  should  be  read  by  every 
man  and  woman  in  California.  His  talk  follows: 

THE  JAPANESE  QUESTION 
By  K.  E.  Van  Knran 

Our  program  announces  that  Mr.  Tyrrell  will  address  us  on  the 
subject  "Are  We  Growing  with  Southern  California?"  and  I  would  like 
to  add  to  that,  "How  Can  California  Grow  to  Keep  Abreast  of  the  National 
and  International  Developments  in  the  World  Today  T’  If  California 
grows  with  this  world  spirit,  our  growth  in  California  will  automatically 
take  care  of  itself.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  eager  for  California 
to  grow,  we  will  focus  our  aims  on  something  bigger  than  local  growth. 
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In  this  beautiful  spot  on  the  San 
Dieifo  Coast,  the  Pacific  Coast  Section 
N.  E.  L.  Pacific  Division,  Elec¬ 
trical  Supply  Jobbers’  Association,  and 
California  Electrical  Contractors  and 
Dealers’  Association  are  now  holding; 
their  yearly  conventions.  This  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  significant  gathering 
of  the  Western  year.  Papers  of  im¬ 
portance  from  every  aspect  of  the 
electrical  industry  in  this  new  era  of 
reconstruction  and  fresh  building  are 
presented  and  discussed.  That  the 
meeting  brings  with  it  as  well  the 
pleasant  value  of  good-fellowship  is  to 
be  judged  from  the  program  of  out¬ 
door  sports  presented  below.  The  pa¬ 
pers  of  this  convention  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  April  15th  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  Electricity  and  the  discus¬ 
sions  as  they  develop  at  the  meetings 
will  be  published  in  the  May  15  issue. 


San  Francisco  Electrical  Development  League  — 

April  14 — F.  A.  Anderson — “Ship  Wiring  and  Wiring 
Inspection.” 

April  21 — Rev.  Edward  Arthur  Wicher — “The  Victory  in 
Palestine.” 

No  meetings  will  be  held  April  28th-May  6th  because 
of  the  Coronado  conventions. 

A.  S.  M.  E.,  Los  Angeles  Section  — 

April  16 — Frank  Honberger — “Manufacture  of  Gas  from 
Crude  Petroleum.” 

A.  S.  M.  E.,  San  Francisco  Section  — 

April  16 — Commander  James  Reed — “The  Torpedo  Boat 
Destroyers  in  the  Making”;  Arthur  P.  Allen — “The  American 
Destroyer  and  the  Part  It  Played  in  Winning  the  World's 
War.” 

A.  I.  E.  E.,  Seattle  Section  — 

April  16— L.  F.  Curtis — “Analysis  of  Wave  Forms  by 
Means  of  Indicating  Instruments.” 

May  20 — L.  T.  Merwin — “Novel  Features  of  a  High 
Pressure  Distribution  System  Recently  Installed  at  Portland.” 
A.  I.  E.  EL,  Denver  Section  — 

April  9 — Lieut. Col.  Crocker  —  “Construction  of  Army 
Supply  Base  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.” 

April  19 — Paul  M.  Lincoln — “The  History  of  Power 
Transmission.” 

April  19 — ^Visit  to  steel  works. 

Portland  Section,  A.  I.  E.  E.  and  N.  E.  L.  A. — 

April  7 — J.  W.  Sadler — ^“Concrete  Ships.” 

League  of  the  Southwest  — 

April  26-27 — Convention. 

MEETINGS  OF  NATIONAL  INTEREST 
Illuminating  Engineering  Society  — 

October — The  1919  Convention  of  the  Illuminating  Engi¬ 
neering  Society  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  as  early  in 
October  as  possible. 

Electrical  Supply  Jobbers’  Association  — 

June  10-12 — Eleventh  Annual  Convention,  Hot  Springs, 
Virginia. 

National  Electric  Light  Association  — 

May  19-22 — Convention  at  Atlantic  City. 

National  Association  of  Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers — 
July  14-15 — Executive  Committee  meeting — Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

July  16-18 — Convention, — Auditorium,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


OUTDOOR  SPORTS  FOR  CORONADO  CONVENTIONS 
TENNIS  TOURNAMENT 

All  those  wishing  to  take  part  in  this  tournament  must  register 
with  Committeeman  P.  P.  Pine  before  2:00  o’clock  on  Thur.sday. 
Prizes  are  on  display  at  the  Hotel.  Singles  will  be  played  any 
time  after  Thursday. 

KICKERS’  HANDICAP  TOURNAMENT 
GOLF  FOR  MEN 

Committeeman  Q.  O.  Noble  has  charge  of  these  events.  See 
him  for  details. 

This  will  be  an  eighteen  (18)  hole  handicap.  Play  in  this  tour¬ 
nament  may  take  place  any  time  during  the  Convention.  The 
Professional  has  set  a  par  for  the  course  somewhere  between 
63  and  73  inc.,  and  sealed  the  figure  which  is  in  safe  keeping 
and  will  be  opened  Saturday  afternoon  when  the  prizes  are  to 
be  distributed.  Guess  what  this  par  is  and  notify  the  caddy 
master  what  handicap  you  need  to  reach  It.  Winners  will  be 
decided  from  those  whose  net  score  is  nearest  this  par.  Prizes 
are  on  display  at  the  Hotel. 

H.  M.  BYLLESBY  TROPHY  TOURNAMENT 

This  will  be  an  eighteen  (18)  hole  medal  handicap  play  for  the' 
H.  M.  Byllesby  Trophy  and  other  prizes. 

Play  in  this  tournament  will  take  place  on  Saturday.  Winner 
of  the  tournament  will  have  his  name  engraved  on  the  Trophy 
and  receive  a  replica  of  it.  Trophy  must  be  won  three  time.s 
for  permanent  possession.  All  those  wishing  to  enter  this  con¬ 
test  must  report  to  Mr.  Noble  before  noon  on  Friday  so  that 
he  can  properly  arrange  the  handicaps. 

(1)  DRIVING  CONTEST  FOR  MEN 

Best  of  three  balls  driven  on  the  practice  field.  This  is  near 
No.  1  tee. 

(2)  LADIES’  GOLF 

18  hole  handicap  for  prizes  on  display  at  the  Hotel.  Play  in 
this  tournament  may  take  place  any  time  during  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  but  player  must  declare  Intention  before  playing.  All 
those  wishing  to  enter,  report  to  Mr.  Noble  for  handicap. 

(3)  DRIVING  CONTEST  FOR  WOMEN 

Best  of  three  balls  driven  on  the  practice  held  near  No.  1  tee. 

SWIMMING  TOURNAMENT 

For  men  and  women — will  take  place  on  Thursday  at  6:00  p.  m. 
in  the  plunge.  There  will  be  a  160-ft.  sprint  for  men  and  an 
80-ft.  sprint  for  women,  dive  for  distance  for  men:  also  two- 
man  relay  race.  Those  wishing  to  enter  report  to  Committee¬ 
man  E.  R.  Northmore  before  noon  on  Friday. 

BOWLING  TOURNAMENT 

The  prizes  are  there  and  the  alleys  are  fine,  so  get  busy,  you 
pin  i^ooters.  There  are  prizes  for  two-man  teams,  total  pins 
for  five  games,  high  individual  average  and  high  score. 

There  is  also  a  prize  for  the  ladies’  high  game.  Those  wishing 
to  take  part  in  the  contest,  report  to  Committeeman  G.  E. 
Arbogast,  who  will  make  arrangements  for  matches.  This 
must  be  done  before  10:00  A.  M.  on  Friday,  and  the  matches 
will  be  played  at  any  time  thereafter  while  the  (Convention  is  on. 

FISHING 

The  Tuna  Club  will  give  a  button  for  a  large  tuna,  and  there 
is  a  prize  for  the  largest  fish  caught  during  the  Convention. 
Mr.  Northmore  has  the  information  regarding  boats  and  tackle. 
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Westinghouse  Agent-Jobbers  at^Del  Monte 

(With  the  West  looking  forward  to  an  era  of  unusual  business  activity,  the  gathering  of 
national  representatives  and  Jobber-Agents  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  planned  for  May  4th  to  11th  at  Del  Monte  is  one  of  special  significance.  Not  only  is 
the  personal  contact  between  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country  of  great  value,  but  these  men 
of  importance  in  the  electrical  industry  will  gain  a  familiarity  with  the  Western  situation  and 
opportunities  which  they  will  carry  back  with  them. — The  Editor.) 


For  more  than  four  years,  the  industrial  eyes  of  this 
country  have  been  focused  on  production.  The  year  1919  finds 
a  re-orientation  of  economic  problems  centered  around  the 
problem  of  distribution,  'fhe  question  confronting  the  manu¬ 
facturer  today  is  the  problem  of  merchandising  the  goods — 
that  he  is  now  better  able  to  produce  than  ever  before.  The 
significance  of  this  fact  makes  such  gatherings  as  that  of 
the  Westinghouse  Agent- Jobbers’  Association  at  Del  Monte 
on  May  4th  to  11th  of  particular  timely  significance. 


2 :80  p.m. — Remarics  by  President,  J.  C.  Schmidtbauer. 

2 :40  p.m.— ^Minutes  of  previous .  meetinir. 

2  :60  p.m. — Report  of  Secretary. 

3 :00  p.m.— Report  of  Treasurer. 

3 :10  p.m. — Report  of  Membership  Committee. 

3 :20  p.m. — Report  of  Arbitration  Committee. 

3 :26  p.m. — ReiMrt  of  Accountins:  Committee. 

3 :30  p.m. — Report  of  Auditing  Committee. 

3 :36  p.m.- — Report  of  Executive  Committee.  ' 

4  :00  p.m. — Remarks  by  Mr.  John  J.  Gibson,  Manager,  Supply  Department. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company. 

5  ;30  p.m. — Meeting  adjourned  to  8 :15  p.m. 


John  J.  Gibson,  managrer  supply 
department,  Westinghouse  Elec¬ 
tric  A  Manufacturing  Company 
at  East  Pittsburgh,  who  found 
the  West  so  alluring  two  years 
ago  when  for  the  first  time  he 
was  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  "Seven-Toed  Pete,"  is  again 
favoring  the  West  with  his 
helpful  presence. 


Carl  E.  Hcise.  San  Francisco 
manager  of  the  Westinghouse 
Company,  responsible  in  large 
measure  for  the  Pacific  Coast 
arrangements  of  the  coming 
JobbeivAgents  meeting,  will  of 
course  be  in  attendance  at  Del 
Monte. 


’Phis  organization  is  composed  of  jobbers  from  all  over 
the  United  States,  who  together  with  guests  from  other 
groups  and  from  the  electrical  industry  at  large,  are  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  important  questions  which  the  day’s  problems  of 
merchandising  present. 

The  program  is  definitely  given  as  follows: 

WESTINGHOUSE  AGENT-JOBBERS  AT  DEL  MONTE 

Monday,  May  5,  1919 
Morning 
Recreations. 

11 :30  p  m  — Roll  Call. 

2:10  p.m. — Remarks  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Averill.  President  Fobes  Supply  Com¬ 
pany,  Portland  and  Seattle — "Welcome  to  the  Coast.” 


J.  M.  Curtin,  manager  of  the 
industrial  department  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  A  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  will  be 
present  to  give  new  ideas  along 
vast  industrial  uses  of  electrical 
energy. 


W.  W.  Briggs,  of  the  Westing¬ 
house  Lamp  Company,  known 
affectionately  in  the  West  as 
"Wally,”  comes  out  from  the 
solitude  of  New  York  City  to 
meet  again  his  friends  in  the 
West. 


Evening  Session 

8:16  p.m. — Remarks  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Goodwin,  General  Electric  Company, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. — "The  Goodwin  Plan.” 

Free-for-all  discussion  of  the  plan. 

Meeting  adjourned  to  Tuesday,  May  6th,  9 :00  a.m. 

Tuesday,  May  6th,  1919 
Morning  Session 

6  :00  a.m. — Roll  Call. 

9:10  a.m. — Report  of  Service  Committee,  Mr.  Charles  Robbins,  Chairman. 
9  :40  a.m. — Remarks  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Curtin,  Manager  Industrial  Department, 
Westinghouse  Electric  A  Manufacturing  Company — "The  In¬ 
dustrial  Department.” 

10 :00  a.m. — Remaiks  by  Mr.  B.  Lester,  Manager  Small  Motors  Section. 

Industrial  Department,  Westinghouse  Electric  A  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company- -"Industrial  and  Household  Appliances.” 


1 

s 

H.  J.  Gnndlach,  manager  elec¬ 
trical  department.  Mine  and 
Smelter  Supply  Company,  Den¬ 
ver,  who  comes  to  the  Westing¬ 
house  gathering  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  progressive  Colorado. 


F.  N.  Averill,  president  of  the 
Fobes  Supply  Company  with 
headquarters  at  Portland,  has 
left  his  young  manager  in 
charge  during  his  leave  while 
he  attends  the  Del  Monte  gath¬ 
ering  of  Westinghouse  Jobber- 
Agents. 


Samuel  H.  Taylor,  president  of 
the  Electric  ^ilway  Manufac¬ 
turers  A  Supply  Company,  San 
Francisco,  with  his  proverbial 
“chinchilla,”  shown  emerging 
from  his  chin  in  the  picture 
herewith,  will  grace  the  meeting 
with  his  genial  presence. 


W.  D.  McDonald,  district  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Westinghouse  Com¬ 
pany  at  Seattle,  will  bring  down 
from  the  Northwest  new  and 
helpful  Ideas. 


May  1,  1919] 
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10:46  p.m. — Remarks  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Morrow.  Assistant  to  Manager,  Supply 
Department,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Ck>mpany 
— “The  Westinghouse  Agent-Jobber.” 

11 :30  p.m.— Remarks  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Woolrich,  President  Commercial  Elec¬ 
tric  Supply  Company.  Detroit,  Mich. — “Westinghouse  Agent- 
Jobber  Relations.” 

1:00  p.m. — Meeting  adjourned  to  8:15  p.m. 

Afternoon 

Recreations. 


Demand— T.  J.  McGill,  S.  H.  Taylor. 

Production  and  Service  ~F.  N.  Averill.  Chas.  Robbins. 

11 :16  a.m.- Report  of  Advisory  Board ---Samuel  A.  Chase.  Chairman. 

11:45  a.m. — Report  of  Mr,  N.  G.  Harvey,  Vice-President,  Illinois  Electric 
Company,  Chairman  of  Committee  to  Reorganize  Advisory 
Board. 

12:15  p.m. — Remarks  by  Mr.  T.  Julian  McGill,  District  Manager,  Westing¬ 
house  Electric  A  Manufacturing  Company.  Chicago,  Ill. — 
“Training  of  Men.” 

1:00  p.m. — Meeting  adjourned  to  8:15  p.m. 


Evening  Session 

8 :16  p.m.  —Remarks  by  H.  B.  Kirkland,  Vice-President  American  Conduit 
A  Manufacturing  Company,  New  Kensington,  Pa. — “Reminis¬ 
cences.” 

8 :45  p.m. — Remarks  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Free,  President  Free  Sewing  Machine 
Company — “The  Psychology  of  the  Sale.” 

9  :30  p.m. — Meeting  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  May  7,  9  :00  a.m. 


Afternoon 

Recreations. 

Evening  Session  , 

8:16  p.m. — Remarks  by  Mr.  Albert  H.  Elliot,  Secretary  and  Attorney, 
Pacific  Coast  Electrical  Supply  Jobbers’  Association,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal. — “Get  Together.” 

8 :45  p.m. — Remarks  by  Mr.  N.  A.  Bowers,  Pacific  Coast  Editor  Electrical 
World  and  Merchandising,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

9:16  p.m. — Meeting  adjourned  to  Thursday,  May  8th,  9:00  a.m. 


Thursday,  May  8th,  1919 
Morning  Session 

9  :00  a.m. — Roll  Call. 

9 :10  a.m.-- Report  of  Merchandising  Committee,  T.  Julian  McGill,  Chair¬ 
man. 

11:16  a.m.  -Remarks  by  Mr.  K.  E.  Van  Kuran,  District  Manager,  Westing¬ 
house  Electric  A  Manufacturing  Company,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. — 
“Securing  Distributors.” 

11 :46  a.m.- -  Remarks  by  J.  C.  McQuiston,  Manager  Department  of  Pub¬ 
licity,  Westinghouse  Electric  A  Manufacturing  Company,  East 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.- —“Advertising.” 

1 :00  p.m. — Meeting  adjourned  to  Friday,  May  9th,  9  :00  a.m. 

Afternoon 

Recreations. 


Evening 

“Ladies  Night”  —  Recreations 


.  Friday,  May  9th,  1919 


C.  B.  Hawley,  all  the 
way  from  the  In¬ 
termountain  district. 
Salt  Lake  City,  will 
first  persuade  the 
Jobbers  at  Coronado 
that  they  should  meet 
next  at  Salt  Lake 
City  and  then  he  will 
attend  the  Del  Monte 
sessions. 


C.  B.  Hall,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Electric  C  o  m  - 
pany  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Los  Angeles, 
will  represent  the 
great  southern  dis¬ 
trict  of  California. 


K.  E.  Van  Koran, 
Los  Angeles  manager 
of  the  Westinghouse 
Company  and  active 
in  affairs  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Electrical  Co¬ 
operative  Campaign, 
will  bring  new  ideas 
from  his  district. 


Wednesday,  May  7th,  1919 
Morning  Session 

9  :00  a.m. — Roll  Call. 

9 :10  a.m.-— Report  of  Directors  of  Advisory  Board — 

Advertising — J.  C.  McQuiston,  C.  S.  Walker. 
Supplleo — C.  D.  Williams,  J.  J.  Gibson. 

Motors — W.  S.  Blue.  W.  H.  Patterson. 

Sales  Methods — J.  C.  Schmitbauer,  S.  A.  Chase. 


Morning  Session 

9  :00  a.m.-  -Roll  Call. 

9 :10  a.m. — Remarks  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Phillips,  President.  Central  Telephone 
A  Electric  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — “Observations  of  a  New 
,  Member.” 

9 :45  a.m. — Remarks  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Tritle,  District  Manager,  Westinghouse 
Electric  A  Manufacturing  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — “The 
Original  Jobbers’  Friend.” 

10:16  a.m.— Unfinished  business. 

11 :00  a.m. — New  Business. 

12:30  p.m. — Report  of  Nominating  Committee. 

12:46  p.m. — Election  of  Officers. 

1 :00  p.m. — Meeting  adjourned. 


Afternoon 

Recreations. 

Evening 

Westinghouse  “Smoker,”  and  Distribution  of  Prizes. 


ANOTHER  WESTINGHOUSE  GATHERING 

The  present  gathering  of  national  representatives  of  Westinghouse  Agent-Jobbers  recalls  the  pleasant  banquet  of 
Westinghouse  men  from  the  West  which  was  a  feature  of  the  Electrical  Supply  Jobbers’  Convention  at  Del  Monte 
in  July  of  1917.  Those  present  in  this  group  are:  Standing  at  the  left  of  flag,  A.  M.  Irwin,  John  J.  Gibson.  Stand¬ 
ing  at  right  of  flag,  W.  R.  Dunbar,  C.  B.  Hall.  Sitting  at  table,  from  left  to  right:  H.  H.  Hoxie.  P.  J.  Aaron, 
C.  D.  La  Moree.  Ray  Murphy,  Carl  Will,  L.  W.  Davis,  Hugh  Bargion,  Samuel  H.  Taylor,  Carl  E.  Heise,  C.  N.  Aspin- 
wall,  W.  C.  Wurfel,  Wnu.  Dick,  Carl  Wernicke,  F.  N.  Averill.  Samuel  Adams  Chase.  C.  B.  Hawley.  At  the  rear  of 
table,  sitting:  A.  Youngholm,  K.  E.  Van  Kuran,  R.  F.  Behan. 
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1  HAPPENINGS  IN  THE  INDUSTRY 


JOURNAL  OF  ELECTRICITY  ACCEPTED  BY  A.  B.  C. 

The  Journal  of  Electricity,  having  received  its  initial 
audit  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  for  the  six  months 
ending  Dec.  31,  1918,  and  having  complied  with  all  other 
requirements  of  the  Bureau,  is  now  a  member  and  entitled 
to  full  membership  privileges. 

RAILROAD  COMMISSION  RATE  REGULATION  POWER 

A  decision  of  far-reaching  importance  to  both  retail  and 
wholesale  consumers  of  electricity  in  California  was  handed 
down  by  United  States  District  Judge  W.  C.  Van  Fleet,  when 
he  decided,  in  effect,  that  the  State  Railroad  Commission  has 
authority  to  regulate  rates,  not  only  between  producer  and 
consumer,  but  also  between  the  producer  and  intermediate 
dealers  who  sell  to  the  consumer. 

According  to  attorneys  on  both  sides,  the  point  involved 
has  never  been  raised  before  by  any  railroad  commission  in 
the  country,  and  the  case  will  be  carried  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  for  final  adjudication. 

The  suit  is  one  by  the  Napa  Valley  Electric  Company 
to  prevent  the  Railroad  Commission  from  regulating  the  rates 
it  shall  charge  to  the  California  Light  and  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  of  Calistoga.  More  than  a  year  ago  the  Commission 
reduced  this  rate  from  4  cents  to  2  cents  per  kilowatt  hour. 
The  Napa  Valley  company  appealed  to  the  State  Supreme 
Court  for  a  writ  of  review,  contending  that  the  Railroad 
Commission  was  without  authority  to  regulate  such  rates, 
because  the  California  Light  and  Telephone  Company  is  not 
a  consumer,  but  a  dealer  in  electric  energy. 

The  Supreme  Court  denied  the  writ  and  held  that  the 
Railroad  Commission  acted  within  its  authority.  And  now 
the  Federal  Court  holds  that  the  State  Supreme  Court  had 
full  jurisdiction  to  act  in  the  case. 

A  UNIVERSITY  PRESIDENT 

The  following  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  California 
Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  regarding  the  pres¬ 
idency  of  the  University  of  California,  accepts  the  standard 
set  by  the  Journal  of  Electricity  for  this  office.  This  matter 
is  of  such  wide  interest  and  permanent  importance  that  it  is 
eliciting  expression  from  enginering  organizations  throughout 
the  state. 

Resolution 

Whereas,  the  California  Section  of  American  Chemical 
Society,  the  membership  of  which  comprises  all  chemists  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  state  of  California,  are  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  future  development  of  the  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  the  policies  that  are  to  be  followed  there: 

On  this  account  the  California  Section  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  is  deeply  concerned  in  the  type  of  man  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  California  will  appoint 
to  the  presidency  of  this  university. 

Whereas,  the  California  Section  of  American  Chemical 
Society,  although  not  prepared  to  make  a  specific  recommen¬ 
dation  as  to  an  individual  for  the  presidency  of  the  University 
of  California,  are  desirous  of  suggesting  to  the  Board  of 
Regents  the  only  type  of  man  that  should  be  considered  by 
them.  This  can  not  be  done  better  than  in  the  words  of  the 
Journal  of  Electricity  of  San  Francisco,  of  March  16th,  1919: 

“Theodor*  Roosevelt  in  his  address  in  the  Greek  Theatre  at  Berkeley 
in  1911  said  that  the  Treat  universities,  while  paying  heed  as  they  ought 
to  turning  out  mten  and  women  who  will  be  of  practical  service  in  the 
iife  of  the  state,  should  also  remember  that  our  national  life  will  be 
hopelessly  one-sided  unless  we  also  steadfastly  turn  our  attention  to  devel¬ 
oping  the  kind  of  men  and  women  who  shall  be  masters  in  exceptional 
kinds  of  work ;  unless  in  addition  to  vocational  training  we  have  a  cultural 
training  which  shall  fit  men  to  do  the  highest  and  best  work  in  the  fields 
of  literary  and  artistic  endeavor,  and  in  the  field  of  pure  science — of 


abstract  science,  of  science  not  pursued  with  any  exiiectation  of  making  It 
immediately  remunerative. 

"But  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  hour  the  new  university  must  be 
prepared  to  give  even  more.  The  great  crying  n^ed  of  the  hour  is  for 
vision — vision  to  see  beyond  the  jealousies,  the  hatred,  the  avarice,  and 
the  entanglements  due  to  petty  considerations  of  race,  religion,  or  localised 
community  of  interest-  vision  that  will  offer  more  of  hope  and  courage 
to  humanity  as  a  whole.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  where  the  same  waters 
wash  the  shores  of  the  new  civilizations  that  wash  the  shores  of  the  oldest 
civilisations  of  the  world,  perhaps  this  need  Is  even  more  emphatic. 

“Hence  the  man  to  undertake  such  a  task  as  that  of  the  presidency 
of  the  University  of  California  must  be  one  familiar  with  the  ideals  of 
the  Eastern  civilisation,  yet  whose  very  heart-throbs  pulsate  with  the  life- 
giving  energies  of  our  great  West  and  what  it  has  in  its  native  values 
to  offer  of  helpfulness  to  humanity.  He  must  be  a  man  of  courage — a  man 
of  conviction— a  man  of  vision — such  characteristics  may  indeed  be  said 
to  make  up  the  scholar  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 

"And  no  other  tsrpe  of  man  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  people  at 
large,  for  such  a  man  is  needed  to  direct  the  affairs  of  this,  one  of  the 
world’s  greatest  and  most  influential  institutions  of  learning,  and  thus 
make  possible  the  fullest  contributions  the  West  may  have  to  offer  in 
giving  of  its  best  toward  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  world.** 

Be  It  Therefore  Resolved,  That  the  above  expresses  the 
unanimous  sentiments  of  the  California  Section  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Chemical  Society. 

And  Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  reso¬ 
lutions  duly  executed  be  forwarded  to  each  member  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  California. 

EXHIBIT  OF  PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 

In  connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Physical  Society  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  25  and  26,  it  is 
planned  to  have  an  exhibit  of  physical  apparatus  at  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  illustrating  the  application  of 
physical  principles  to  the  solution  of  war  problems.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  will  be 
in  session  in  Washington  on  April  28th  to  30th,  inclusive,  on 
which  latter  date  there  will  be  a  joint  meeting  of  the  -National 
Academy  and  the  National  Research  Council,  it  is  planned  to 
hold  the  exhibit  open  through  April  30th  for  the  benefit  of 
the  visiting  members  of  the  above  organizations. 

VICTORY  LOAN  DATA 

Carter  Glass,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  has  announced 
the  dates  upon  w*hich  payments  will  be  required  on  the  notes 
of  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan,  as  follows: 

10%  with  application  on  or  before  Hay  10. 

10%  on  or  before  July  16. 

20%  on  or  before  August  12. 

20%  on  or  before  September  9. 

20%  on  or  before  October  7. 

20%  on  or  before  November  11,  with  accrued  interest  on  deferred 
installments. 

Payment  in  full  can  be  made  on  May  20,  the  10% 
required  with  application  having  been  duly  paid  on  or  before 
May  10.  Payment  can  also  be  completed  on  any  installment 
date  with  accrued  interest. 

LATIN  AMERICAN  TRADE 

Latin  America  is  the  subject  of  a  popular  series  of  six 
lectures  being  gfiven  in  San  Francisco  by  George  Welton  Fish- 
back  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  Extension  Division, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Club  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  The  topic  for  the  first  talk,  on  April  23,  was  “Latin 
America — What  It  is  Like.”  Succeeding  lectures  will  be: 
April  30,  “Our  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service  at  Work”; 
May  7,  “Extending  Our  Trade  with  the  Southern  Republics”; 
May  14,  “South  America  from  Panama  to  the  Argentine”; 
May  21,  “Central  America  and  the  West  Indies”;  May  28,  “A 
Gold  Mine  for  United  States  Enterprise.” 

In  his  introductory  talk  Mr.  Fishback  said: 

“During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th  of  last  year 
we  sold  to  Latin  America  $740,000,000  worth  of  goods,  and 
bought  a  little  over  $1,000,000,000  worth.  This  shows  that 
we  supplied  about  40%  of  the  imports  of  Latin  'America,  as 
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compared  with  15%  before  the  war.  The  point  is,  are  we 
groing  to  keep  this  gain  now  that  our  competitors  are  back  in 
the  field?  We  have  all  the  facilities — banks,  ships,  distrib¬ 
uting  houses,  all  the  tools.  Are  we  going  to  know  how  to 
use  them?” 

EVERY  DISABLED  SOLDIER  OR  SAILOR  SHOULD 
KNOW 

That  the  Government  is  resolved  to  do  its  best  to  restore 
him  to  health,  strengfth,  and  self-supporting  activity. 

'fhat  until  his  discharge  from  hospital  care  the  medical 
and  surgical  treatment  necessary  to  restore  him  to  health  and 
strength  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  military  and  naval 
authorities. 

That  the  vocational  training  which  may  be  afterwards 
necessary  to  restore  his  self-supporting  activity  is  \mder  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

'fhat  if  he  needs  an  artificial  limb  or  other  orthopedic 
or  mechanical  appliance  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance 
supplies  it  free  upon  his  discharge  and  renews  it  when  con¬ 
sidered  necessary. 

That  if,  after  his  discharge,  he  again  needs  medical 
treatment  on  account  of  his  disability  the  Bureau  of  War 
Risk  Insurance  supplies  it  free. 

That  any  man  whose  disability  entitles  him  to  compen¬ 
sation  under  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Act  may  be  provided 
by  the  Federal  Board  with  a  course  of  vocational  training  for 
a  new  occupation,  and  he  will  also  be  paid  as  long  as  the 
training  lasts  a  monthly  compensation  equal  to  the  sum  to 
which  he  is  entitled  under  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Act  or  a 
sum  equal  to  the  pay  of  his  last  month  of  active  service, 
whichever  is  the  greater. 

That  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  his  training  the 
Federal  Board,  through  its  employment  service,  will  assist 
him  to  secure  a  position. 

That  public  authorities  and  other  large  employers  will 
in  many  cases,  at  least,  gfive  the  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors 
preference  when  filling  vacant  positions,  provided  they  pos¬ 
sess  the  training  necessary  to  fill  them. 

TRADE  NOTES 

Personal  Items  — 

F.  A.  Gearhart  of  the  Crouse-Hinds  Company,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  has  been  in  the  Northwest  territory  for  a  week. 

A.  K.  Kahn,  purchasing  agent  of  the  Pacific  States  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  has  returned  to  San  Francisco  after  two  weeks 
spent  in  the  Northwest. 

W.  I.  Otis,  representing  the  Square  D  Company  of  San 
Francisco,  makers  of  Square  D  Switches,  is  visiting  Seattle 
and  other  Northwest  cities. 

Fred  Alden  of  the  Illinois  Wire  Company,  Sycamore, 
Illinois,  was  in  Seattle  for  several  days  recently  and  will  go 
to  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

L.  E.  Sperry,  representing  W.  N.  Mathew  &  Company, 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco,  has  returned  to  San  Francisco 
after  a  trip  through  the  Northwest. 

Change  of  Name  — 

The  Braemer  Air  Conditioning  Corporation  announces 
a  change  of  name  to  the  Atmospheric  Conditioning  Corimra- 
tion.  The  new  organization  will  continue  to  handle  Webster 
Air  Washers,  Humidifiers  and  Dehumidifiers,  Webster  System 
of  Automatic  Humidity  Control,  Generator  Coolers,  and 
equipment  for  maintaining  artificial  atmospheric  conditions 
in  industrial  plants. 

Extension  Course  — 

Elementary  electricity,  with  special  attention  to  funda¬ 
mental  principles  upon  which  all  electrical  trades  depend,  will 
form  the  basis  of  study  of  a  new  University  of  California 
Extension  course  which  is  to  be  held  at  8:20  o’clock  Tuesday 
evenings  in  the  Polytechnic  High  -School.  This  is  in  addition 


to  the  correspondence  course  now  being  given  by  the  Univer¬ 
sities  of  California  and  Oregon  in  conjunction  with  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Electricity. 

New  Business  — 

M.  C.  Baker  &  Son  of  San  Francisco  have  a  large  force 
of  men  installing  ventilating  and  heating  systems  for  the 
government  at  Angel  Island  and  the  Bolinas  Wireless  Station, 
as  well  as  at  the  Moorehead  Laboratories  in  San  Francisco. 

List  Prices  — 

The  Davis  Slate  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago, 
are  distributing  “Fair-List”  No.  7  which  gives  the  list  prices 
and  shipping  weights  for  the  complete  range  of  sizes  of 
electrical  slate  and  marble.  It  is  a  well  printed  booklet  of 
24  pages  and  contains  much  information  of  interest  and  value 
to  electrical  engineers  and  switchboard  builders. 

Civil  Service  Examination  — 

'fhe  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  announces 
open  competitive  examinations  for  junior  electrical  engineer, 
for  men  only.  May  7,  June  4  and  July  9,  1919.  Vacancies  in 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior,  for  duty  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  or  elsewhere,  at  $1,080  to  $1,200  a  year,  and 
in  positions  requiring  similar  qualifications  at  these  or  higher 
or  lower  salaries,  •will  be  filled  from  these  examinations. 

Electric  Furnace  Meeting  — 

Important  steps  were  taken  to  promote  the  use  of  vari¬ 
ous  electric  furnace  products,  at  a  meeting  called  by  Mr. 
Acheson  Smith,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Acheson  Graphite  Company,  held  at  Niagara  Falls  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  March  21  and  22.  The  meeting  passed  resolu¬ 
tions  inviting  all  manufacturers  of  electric  furnaces,  electrical 
apparatus,  electric  furnace  supplies  and  accessories,  public 
utility  corporations,  desigm<^i's  and  inventors  of  electric  fur¬ 
nace  equipment,  and  the  users  of  electric  furnaces  to  become 
members  and  to  join  in  making  an  aggressive  and  thorough 
campaign  to  disseminate  to  engineers  and  to  the  public  accu¬ 
rate  data  as  to  the  quality  of  electric  furnace  products  of  all 
kinds.  The  organization  formed  is  to  be  called  the  Electric 
Furnace  Association.  A  permanent  organization  was  created 
as  follows: 

President— Mr.  Acheson  Smith.  Acheson  Graphite  Co. 

First  Vice-President — Mr.  C.  H.  Booth.  Booth-Hall  Company. 

Second  Vice-President — Mr.  W.  E.  Moore.  Pittsbumh  Electric  Flir- 
nace  Co. 

Secretary — Mr.  C.  G.  Schluederberg.  Westinirhouse  Electric  A  Manu- 
facturinK  Company. 

Treasurer — Mr.  F.  J.  Ryan.  American  Metallurgical  Corp. 

Important  committees  were  created  to  begin  work  with¬ 
out  further  delay.  These  are  as  follows: 

Publicity— C.  H.  Booth,  chairman ;  C.  A.  Winder.  C.  G.  Schleuder- 
berg.  A.  B.  Oatman. 

Data — W.  E.  Moore,  chairman :  J.  A.  Seede.  A.  M.  Williamson.  F.  J. 
Ryan.  F.  A.  Fitzgerald,  and  C.  A.  'Vom  Baur. 

Fields — F.  T.  Snyder,  chairman :  F.  J.  Tone,  H.  A.  De  Fries,  and 
S.  L.  Walworth. 

The  president  was  authorized  to  get  in  touch  with  all 
companies  and  persons  who  should  be  interested  in  joining  the 
organization,  and  was  requested  to  arrange  an  early  meeting 
w'hen  completed  publicity  plans  could  be  presented  and  thor¬ 
oughly  discussed.  In  the  meantime  the  different  committees 
were  instructed  to  make  every  effort  to  rapidly  perfect  re¬ 
ports  which  could  serve  as  a  basis  for  constructive  work. 

Lighting  Installation  — 

J.  J.  Agutter  &  Company,  electrical  engineers  and  con¬ 
tractors,  622  Fourth  avenue,  Seattle,  have  just  finished  the 
lighting  and  power  installations  in  the  plant  of  the  Air  Re¬ 
duction  Sales  Company,  3623  East  Marginal  Way,  also  the 
power  and  lighting  installations  at  the  new  Chauncey  Wright 
restaurant  at  the  comer  of  First  avenue  and  Columbus  street. 

Washing  Machine  Campaign  — 

The  most  successful  washing  machine  campaign  in  the 
history  of  the  Utah  Pow-er  &  Light  Company  was  conducted 
during  the  month  of  March.  During  the  month  a  total  of 


977  washing  machines  of  various  types  were  sold  The 
“peak”  day  of  the  campaign  occurred  on  March  31  when  168 
machines  were  sold.  Good  window  displays  aided  materially 
in  creating  interest. 

Change  of  Owner  — 

R.  W.  Nicol,  president  of  the  Capital  Electric  Company, 
Salt  Lake  City,  on  March  29  disposed  of  his  interest  in  that 
concern  to  the  General  Electric  Company  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Nicol  has  been  in  the  electric  supply  business  in  Salt  Lake 
City  for  the  past  thirty  years  and  is  very  well  known 
throughout  the  inter-mountain  territory.  He  started  one  of 
the  first  two  electric  jobbing  houses  in  that  vicinity. 

H.  D.  Randall,  local  manager  of  the  General  Electric 
Company,  assumes  the  duties  as  president  of  the  Capital  Elec¬ 
tric  Company.  No  effort  at  consolidation  with  the  General 
Electric  Company  is  contemplated  under  the  change  of  man¬ 
agement,  although  a  very  considerable  extension  of  business 
of  the  local  concern  is  contemplated.  The  company  already 
operates  a  dozen  branches  in  Utah,  Idaho,  Montana  and  Wy¬ 
oming.  Mr.  Nicol  expects  to  retire. 

Electric  Lines  Combined  — 

With  a  capital  of  $6,000,000,  the  Utah-Idaho  Central 
Railroad  and  the  Cache  Valley  Railroad,  the  electric  systems 
of  the  northern  part  of  Utah,  have  consolidated,  the  incor¬ 
poration  papers  having  been  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state 
on  April  8th. 

The  Utah-Idaho  Central  Railroad  Company  is  capital¬ 
ized  at  $6,000,000,  divided  into  shares  of-  $100  each.  The 
Cache  Valley  Railroad  Company,  called  the  Valley  Company, 
is  capitalized  at  $1,000,000,  divided  into  10,000  shares  of 
$100  each. 

The  document  filed  declares  that  the  roads  are  not  par¬ 
allel  or  competing,  but  connecting  lines,  and  that  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  that  for  the  best  interests  of  the  property  they  should 
be  consolidated.  Therefore,  the  tw'o  companies  have  been 
incorporated  as  the  Utah-Idaho  Central  Railroad '  Company 
of  Ogden,  with  a  capital  of  $6,000,000.  Half  of  the  shares 
are  preferred  and  half  common. 

Fifty  thousand  shares  of  the  Utah-Idaho  Central  will 
be  converted  into  common  stock,  one  share  of  common  stock 
for  each  share  of  capital  stock.  Six  thousand  shares  of  Valley 
Company  stock  will  be  converted  into  preferred  capital  stock 
of  the  Utah-Idaho  company,  three  and  one-third  shares  of 
preferred  capital  stock  of  the  Utah-Idaho  Central  company 
for  each  share  of  Valley  company. 

The  company  will  have  nine  directors,  though  this  num¬ 
ber  may  be  decreased  to  seven.  The  first  directors  are  M.  S. 
Browning,  L.  R.  Eccles,  Joseph  Scowcroft,  W.  H.  Wattis, 
D.  C.  Eccles,  L.  B.  Porter  and  G.  L.  Becker,  all  of  Ogden,  and 
M.  S.  Eccles  of  Logan.  M.  S.  Browning  is  president,  L.  R. 
Eccles  and  Joseph  Scowcroft,  vice-presidents.  Royal  Eccles, 
secretary-treasurer,  and  W.  A.  Whitney,  general  manager. 

Price  Reductions  — 

Announcement  of  revised  price  lists  which  involve  ma¬ 
terial  reductions  is  made  by  the  Edison  Electric  Appliance 
Company,  Inc.,  and  by  the  Edison  Storage  Battery  Company, 
effective  April  1st  and  March  1st,  respectively. 

Electrified  Ranch  — 

W.  C.  Thole,  lessee  of  the  Le  Franchi  ranch,  near  Sebas¬ 
topol,  California,  has  just  completed  having  his  place  elec¬ 
trically  equipped.  A.  O.  Hanson,  local  electric  contractor,  has 
done  the  work  of  installing  an  electrical  milking  plant,  refrig¬ 
erating  plant,  and  a  five-horsepower  motor,  as  well  as  install¬ 
ing  electric  lights  in  the  house  and  milkhouse.  In  order  to 
furnish  the  ranch  with  its  electrical  power  the  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  Company  had  to  run  a  half-mile  extension  from  the 
town  of  Sebastopol. 
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(An  automatic  lighting  plant  of  small  size,  a  roll  and  food  warmer  with  a  combination  self¬ 
closing  door  and  bread  tray,  enameled  resistance  units  of  various  types  and  a  new  and  com¬ 
pact  master  controller  which  is  smaller  than  previous  designs  and  intended  for  use  with 
automatic  magnetically  operated  controllers  are  here  reported. — The  Editor.) 


AUTOMATIC  LIGHTING  PLANT 
The  Matthews  Engineering  Company  of  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  have  added  to  their  line  of  Full  Automatic  Lighting 
Plants  which  heretofore  has  consisted  of  1,  2,  6  and  16  kilo¬ 
watt  plants,  a  new  size  known  as  their  “Little  Husky.”  It 
carries  a  300  watt  continuous  rating  on  the  generator. 

This  plant  is  made  in  the  32  volt  type,  similar  to  their 
1  kw.  plant,  their  argument  being  that  even  for  so  small  a 
plant  as  this  the  limitations  of  a  lower  voltage  make  it  most 
undesirable  for  the  practical  applications  that  a  15  light 


Small  size  automatic  liKhting  plant 


plant  will  obtain.  This  plant  is  the  simplest  possible  kind  of 
a  direct  connection  of  a  generator  to  an  engfine. 

The  generator  frame  and  engine  crank  case  are  cast 
integral.  The  engine  is  a  4  cycle  water  cooled  type  2  in.  bore, 
3  in.  stroke.  The  plant  is  guaranteed  to  have  35%  overload 
capacity.  A  60  ampere  hour  Willard  glass  cell  storage  bat¬ 
tery  is  used  with  the  plant. 

Main  bearings  are  1  3/16  in.  diameter,  2  in.  long.  The 
connecting  rod  is  1  in.  diameter  and  1%  in.  long.  The  igni¬ 
tion  is  from  a  32  volt  spark  coil,  and  the  breaker  is  mounted 
on  the  end  of  the  cam  shaft.  The  coil  is  mounted  on  the  end 
plate  of  the  crank  case.  The  armature  is  the  standard  lam¬ 
inated  drum  t>T)e,  hand  wound  with  closed  slots  for  retaining 
the  windings.-  It  is  impregrnated  with  Bakelite  varnish  and 
baked. 

This  is  the  first  announcement  that  has  been  made  of 
any  lighting  plant  of  this  size  and  type. 


FOOD  WARMER 

A  new  electric  roll  or  food  warmer  has  been  put  on  the 
market  by  the  Duparquet,  Huot  &  Moneuse  Company. 

This  fixture  while  designed  to  keep  rolls  wrarm  and 
fresh,  should  find  extensive  use  as  a  food  warmer  owing  to 
the  small  amount  of  current  consumed  and  the  arrangement 
for  supplying  moist  heat.  The  moist  heat  is  automatically 
supplied  by  a  sight  feed  device  with  a  water  tank  connected 
to  the  house  water  supply  or  filled  by  hand  as  required,  which 
shows  the  amount  of  water  supplied  at  all  times — this  water 
being  evaporated  by  the  electric  heating  element. 

The  current  consumption  is  600  watts  which  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  lighting  circuit  and  is  controlled  by  a  switch 
mounted  on  the  warmer  with  an  indicating  pilot  light. 

The  roll  warmer  is  heated  by  two  300  watt  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company’s  sheather  wire  units  placed  one  on  each  side 
of  the  compartment,  arranged  to  allow  free  circulation  of  the 
heated  air. 


The  novel  feature  of  this  warmer  is  the  self-closing 
door  sliding  up  while  the  lower  portion  drops  down  and  forms 
a  shelf  which  can  be  used  to  set  a  bread  tray  on  while  filling. 
The  door  opening  device  consists  of  an  arrangement  of  levers 
actuated  by  a  foot  bar  extending  across  the  front  of  the 
warmer  which  is  placed  fiush  with  the  front,  thereby  avoiding 
any  projecting  part.  An  adjustable  air  cushion  is  provided 
to  prevent  doors  from  closing  too  rapidly.  Pulleys,  chains 
and  counterweight  are  eliminated. 

This  warmer  is  ordinarily  constructed  of  galvanized 
iron,  double  walled,  insulated  with  air  cell  asbestos.  Special 
warmers  however  can  be  made  of  American  Russia  iron  with 
polished  steel  or  nickel  plated  trimmings  or  polished  monel 
metal  throughout.  Four  tinned  wire  shelves  are  provided, 
each  25  inches  square,  to  place  the  rolls  on. 

ENAMELED  RESISTANCE  UNITS  FOR  CURRENT 
REGULATION 

Enameled  resistance  units  for  regulating  current  have 
been  developed  in  various  forms  and  sizes  by  the  General 
Electric  Company  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Some  of  the  appli¬ 
cations  to  which  these  units  have  been  put  are  railway  and 
fire  alai-m  signals,  fractional  horsepower  motors,  and  locomo¬ 
tive  headlights  .  They  are  also  used  extensively  in  series 
w'th  relay,  contactor  and  circuit  breaker  coils  on  panels  and 


Headlight  dimming  resistor  with  cover  removed 


switchboards.  They  will  be  found  particularly  applicable  in 
mines  and  similar  places  where  a  great  amount  of  dampness 
and  moisture  are  present.  These  units  are  unique  in  their 
ability  to  withstand  unusually  high  temperatures  as  well  as 
sudden  changes  in  temperature  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other. 

The  resistance  wire  or  conductor  is  wound  either  upon 
a  steel  body  coated  with  a  special  refractory  enamel  or  paint 
and  high  heat  resisting  silicate  compound  developed  to  with¬ 
stand  sudden  extreme  temperature  changes  without  cracking 
or  weakening  or  in  any  w-ay  being  injured.  The  steel  body 
is  preferred  for  extreme  lengths  where  strength  for  a  long 
span  is  required  and  is  especially  serviceable  where  the  unit 
might  be  subjected  to  severe  vibration  or  shock. 

The  refractory  silicate  body  is  used  for  most  of  the 
ordinary  types  of  resistance.  The  compound  employed  is  far 
superior  to  porcelain  or  any  equivalent  ceramic  products 
which  are  easily  cracked  or  weakened  mechanically  by  re¬ 
peated  and  extreme  temperature  fluctuations. 

After  being  w'ound  upon  the  proper  body  the  conductor 
is  embedded  in  a  blue  vitreous  enamel  and  is  fused,  until  it 
has  a  uniform  glossy  structure,  at  a  temperature  of  about 
1000  deg.  C.  This  enamel  is  moisture  and  heat  resisting  and 
forms  a  mechanically  strong  casing  for  the  conductor.  Enam¬ 
els  of  the  type  used  are  extremely  durable  and  maintain  their 
dielectric  strength  and  mechanical  properties  indefinitely. 
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Several  different  methods  of  attju:hment  to  the  circuit 
have  been  developed  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion.  A  variety  of  units  of  various  sizes  and  ohmic  capacities 
have  been  standardized  and  units  of  a  special  nature  are 
obtainable. 

NEW  MASTER  CONTROLLER 


A  new  multi-speed  full  reverse  master  controller  that 
may  be  mounted  horizontally  or  vertically,  thus  permitting 
in  the  former  case  a  straight  line  movement  of  the  handle 
and  in  the  latter  case  a  radial  movement,  is  shown  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  illustration.  This  master  is  smaller  than  previous 

designs  and  is  intended 


for  use  with  automatic 
magnetically  operated  con¬ 
trollers.  It  will  be  found 
especially  useful  in  con¬ 
nection  with  steel  mill  and 
crane  controllers  where 
the  operator’s  attention 
should  not  be  diverted 
from  the  work  or  machine 


and  where  space  is  lim¬ 
ited.  An  internal  gear  drive  which  is  entirely  enclosed  but 
which  is  readily  accessible  by  the  removal  of  four  screws  in 
the  lower  portion  of  the  operating  handle,  eliminates  the 
liability  of  accident  to  operators  through  the  catching  of 
fingers  or  clothing  in  the  bevel  gears  usually  employed  in 
straight  line  drive  control.  A  centering  latch  operated  by 
a  button  in  the  handle  indicates  to  the  touch  the  “off”  position 
of  the  master,  while  a  strong  notching  spring  is  used  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  five  positions  in  either  direction.  A  maximum  of 
twelve  fingers  may  be  mounted  on  the  finger-board,  using  six 
in  one  direction  of  rotation  and  six  in  the  other.  The  new 


controller,  although  very  small  and  compact,  is  so  designed 
that  by  the  removal  of  two  bolts  the  entire  finger-board  may 
be  taken  from  the  frame,  while  the  removal  of  three  bolts 
allows  the  entire  shaft  and  contact  fingers  to  be  withdrawn. 
Inspection,  renewals,  and  repairs  are  therefore  easily  effected. 
The  construction  of  the  finger-board  and  drum  follows  the 
C-H  standard,  in  that  the  fingers  and  segpnents  are  clamped 
to  square  insulated  steel  shafts,  and  adjacent  contact  points 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  arc  barriers.  This  master 
controller  is  a  new  development  of  the  engineering  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Cutler-Hammer  Company  of  Milwaukee. 
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I  Books  and  Bulletins  | 

.  IbM-:  ■ 

Electric  Appliances 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Company  of  Springfield,  Ohio, 
have  issued  an  attractive  series  of  bulletins  featuring  their 
line  of  fans.  One  comprehensive  folder  i^ently  gotten  out 
lists  the  lantern  slides,  window  displays,  electrotypes,  letter 
folders  and  other  dealer  helps  w'hich  the  company  is  prepared 
to  furnish. 

“Do  You  Believe  in  Signs?”  is  the  title  of  an  effective 
circular  shomng  actual  installations  of  different  types  of 
Federal  Electric  signs  in  San  Francisco  which  has  been  issued 
by  the  Federal  Sign  System  (Electric)  for  western  trade. 

Western  Electric  products  are  featured  in  a  large  two- 
color  folder  recently  sent  out  to  dealers.  A  special  enclosure 
calls  attention  to  advertising  which  has  been  published  in 
national  magazines  relative  particularly  to  Habirshaw  Insu¬ 
lated  Wire. 

A  1919  catalog  of  electrotypes  for  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  has  been  issued  by  the  general  office  of  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company. 


A  list  price  of  electric  appliances,  a  striking  folder  in 
colors  addressed  to  dealers  under  the  heading  “Make  a  Quick 
Turnover”  and  several  dealer’s  helps  in  the  form  of  small 
folders  on  irons  and  g^rills  have  been  sent  out  by  the  Hotpoint 
Division  of  the  Edison  Electric  Appliance  Company. 

A  bulletin  on  Electric  Furnaces  for  Industrial  Purposes 
and  an  announcement  of  a  generous  advertising  policy  have 
recently  been  sent  to  the  trade  by  the  Edison  Electric  Appli-  • 
ance  Company. 

An  attractive  bulletin  consisting  of  a  personal  letter  and 
a  catalogpie  of  G-E  apparatus  and  appliances  carried  in  stock 
is  part  of  the  recent  publicity  undertaken  by  the  Mohawk 
Electrical  Supply  Company  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Among  the  recent  bulletins  of  the  Benjamin  Electric 
Manufacturing  Company  is  a  two-color  folder  on  the  Two- 
Way  Plug,  a  catalog  of  electrotypes  for  use  in  advertising 
these  plugs  and  a  price  list  applying  to  Marine  Lighting  and 
Sigma^ling  Apparatus  which  is  supplementary  to  the  larger 
catalog  already  supplied. 

The  Reynolds  Electric  Company  has  issued  an  attrac¬ 
tive  bulletin  in  black  and  red  featuring  their  flasher  for  elec¬ 
tric  sign  use  and  the  Reco  color  hood  for  quickly  changing 
the  lamp  colors. 

The  Eureka  Vacuum  Cleaner,  manufactured  by  the 
Eureka  Vacuum  Cleaner  Company,  is  advertised  in  an  attrac¬ 
tive  booklet  in  Chinese  style  which  tells  the  story  of  the 
use  of  this  cleaner  in  the  forbidden  city  of  Peking,  desig^ned 
for  use  by  the  dealer  in  interesting  customers. 

Bureau  of  Standards  Bulletins 

Bulletin  No.  73  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  by  C.  E. 
Waters  deals  with  data  on  the  oxidation  of  automobile  cylin¬ 
der  oils. 

H.  W.  Bearce  and  E.  L.  Peffer  are  authors  of  Tech¬ 
nologic  Paper  No.  77  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  entitled 
“Density  and  Thermal  Expansion  of  American  Petroleum 
Oils.” 

“A  Portable  Cubic-foot  Standard  for  Gas”  is  the  subject 
of  Technologic  Paper  No.  114  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  by 
M.  A.  Stillman. 

Annual  Reports 

The  Annual  Report  of  W.  G.  McAdoo  as  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  of  Railroads  is  released  in  a  series  of  pamphlets  under 
the  title  of  Labor,  Public  Service  and  Accounting,  Traffic, 
Law,  Capital  Expenditures,  and  Suggestions  and  Complaints. 

The  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  made  his  re¬ 
port  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1918,  containing  a  record  of  the  past  year’s  work 
which  is  of  special  interest  from  its  war  achievements. 

The  annual  report  of  the  directors  of  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company  to  the  stockholders  for  the 
year  ending  Dec.  31,  1918,  gives  the  financial  status  of  the 
associated  companies  and  discusses  the  question  of  what 
should  be  done  in  the  way  of  laws  governing  telephone  sys¬ 
tems. 

The  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Idaho  has  issued  its 
report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  covering  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  commission  during  that  period. 

The  biennial  report  of  the  state  engineer  of  Oregon 
gives  much  data  of  interest  on  irrigation  district  matters 
and  the  adjudication  of  streams. 

The  annual  report  of  the  director  of  the  Department  of  ^ 
Terrestrial  Magnetism  tells  of  the  cruise  of  the  “Carnegie” 
and  of  other  important  work  carried  out  by  the  department 
during  1918. 

Safety  Bulletins 

A  publication  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Commission  of 
California,  Bulletin  No.  8,  relates  to  the  “Safety  Require¬ 
ments  for  the  Storage  and  Use  of  Explosives  in  Mines, 
Quarries  and  Tunnels.” 
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I  NEW  ELECTRICAL  DEVELOPMENTS  | 
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(An  electric  smelting  project  in  British  Columbia  and  various  adjustments  in  the  city  railway 
situation  in  Seattle  are  reported  from  the  Northwest.  In  the  Pacific  Central  District,  irrigation 
interests  are  active  and  beginnings  are  being  made  on  several  of  the  large  power  projects  for 
which  plans  have  been  announced.  A  million-dollar  motion  picture  plant  is  planned  in  Los 
Angeles.  In  Idaho  the  problem  of  electric  heating  has  again  come  up  at  Burley,  as  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  government  plant  is  not  suflficient  to  meet  the  growth  of  the  town. — The  Editor.) 


THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

PORTLAND,  ORE. — The  Scott  Electric  Company  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  to  $26,000. 

MALHEUR,  ORE. — A  further  $600,000  issue  of  bonds 
to  complete  the  Warm  Springs  Irrigation  District  has  been 
endorsed  at  a  recent  meeting  of  land  owners. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. — An  ordinance  has  been  passed 
authorizing  the  Board  of  Public  Works  to  purchase  a  100 
kilowatt  motor  generator  set  for  the  light  department. 

FERN  dale,  wash.— The  Whatcom  County  Light  & 
Power  Company  recently  began  setting  poles  inside  the  city 
limits  of  Femdale  and  will  probably  have  electric  service  in 
operation  here  around  May  1st. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. — An  ordinance  has  been  referred  to 
the  Board  of  Public  Works  calling  for  an  appropriation  of 
$60,000  for  double  tracking  the  municipal  street  railway  on  a 
portion  of  East  Lake  avenue. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. — A  contract  amounting  to  about 
$100,000  was  awarded  the  Pacific  Lamp  and  Supply  Company 
by  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  to  furnish  the  city  with  incan¬ 
descent  light  bulbs  for  the  ensuing  year. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. — The  city  of  Seattle  has  acquired 
through  Kinnear,  Paul  &  Company,  a  site  for  an  additonal 
substation  for  the  city  light  and  power  plant.  The  consid¬ 
eration  was  $15,000  and  erection  of  the  substation  will  begin 
.soon. 

ANACORTES,  WASH. — The  board  of  county  commis¬ 
sioners  has  granted  a  one-year  permit  to  the  Kaiser  Paving 
Company  to  construct  a  power  line  in  connection  with  paving 
the  Avon-Alien  road,  for  which  it  has  a  contract  from  Skagit 
county. 

CHEHALIS.  WASH. — A  special  election  was  to  be  held 
on  April  10th  on  the  question  of  granting  a  franchise  to  the 
Washington-Idaho  Water,  Light  &  Power  Company  to  con¬ 
struct  and  operate  lines  for  transmitting  electric  power  in 
this  city. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. — A  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  city 
council  and  signed  by  the  acting  mayor,  appropriating  $10,000 
from  the  city  railway  fund  and  authorizing  changes  on  the 
fifth  floor  of  the  county-city  building  to  accommodate  the  en¬ 
larged  car  line  and  law  departments. 

MARSHFIELD,  ORE. — ^The  Mountain  States  Power 
Company,  Marshfield  division,  has  closed  a  contract  with  the 
Johnson  Lumber  Company  at  Coquille,  Ore.,  for  150  horse¬ 
power  in  motors.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  present  power 
installation  of  the  company  which  expects  to  install  additional 
motors  in  the  near  future. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. — Seattle's  traffic  laws  covering  all 
phases  of  movement  of  pedestrians,  automobiles,  trucks, 
street  cars  and  other  vehicles  on  the  public  streets,  are  to  be 
revised,  amended  and  made  to  conform  to  existing  conditions, 
according  to  a  decision  reached  recently  by  the  public  safety 
committee  of  the  city  council. 

EDMONDS,  B.  C. — Officials  at  the  plant  of  the  Pacific 
Smelting  Company's  works  at  Edmonds,  B.  C.,  state  that 
through  electric  smelting  they  are  able  to  manufacture  cal¬ 
cium  carbide  giving  five  per  cent  higher  gas  yield  than  that 
manufactured  under  the  older  method.  It  is  stated  that  plans 


are  being  drawn  for  a  large  and  permanent  plant  for  this 
company. 

CENTRALIA,  WASH. — The  Mendota  Coal  Company, 
with  offices  at  Centralia  and  plant  at  Mendota,  Wa.sh.,  is  now 
purchasing  electrical  equipment  for  the  electrification  of  its 
mine.  Requirements  call  for  a  100  kw.  engine-driven  gen¬ 
erator,  440  volts  three-phase,  and  approximately  100  h.p.  in 
motors  for  operating  hoist,  fans  and  pumping  machinery. 

TALENT,  ORE. — Completion  of  the  legal  details  for 
the  certification  of  the  bonds  of  the  Talent  irrigation  district, 
Jackson  county,  signalizes  the  completion  of  an  enterprise 
that  will  bring  intensive  development  of  a  thickly  settled, 
well-developed  section  that  needs  only  an  abundant  water 
supply.  Water  for  this  district  is  to  be  diverted  from  the 
Applegate  river,  Wagner  creek  and  McDonald  creek. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. — Obligation  on  the  part  of  the  city 
government  of  Seattle  to  conduct  the  street  railway  at  a  profit 
and  turn  into  the  general  fund  an  amount  of  the  profit  suffi¬ 
cient  to  offset  the  loss  of  approximately  $400,000  of  taxes  and 
franchise  revenues  which  would  be  paid  by  the  system  under 
private  ownership,  is  set  forth  in  a  report  of  the  bureau  of 
taxation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Club. 

KLAMATH  FALLS,  ORE. — The  owmers  of  property 
bordering  on  Upper  Lake,  north  of  here,  fearing  that  the 
erection  of  the  dam  proposed  by  the  Califomia-Oregon  Power 
Company  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lake  will  raise  the  lake  level 
higher  than  at  present  and  ruin  their  land,  are  circulating 
a  petition  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  matter  further  before  permitting  the  power  com¬ 
pany  to  proceed  with  their  project. 

TACOMA,  WASH. — As  a  result  of  negotiations  between 
the  city  council  of  Tacoma  and  George  W.  Tilden,  of  Seattle, 
for  the  purchase  by  the  city  of  the  Lake  Cushman  power  site, 
members  of  the  council  decided  that  they  could  not  present 
the  proposition  to  the  people  of  the  city  for  ratification  in  its 
present  form.  As  the  proposition  offered  by  Tilden  contained 
only  about  half  of  the  land  neces.sary  it  was  deemed  advis¬ 
able  to  end  negotiations  for  the  time  being. 

FLORENCE,  ORE. — This  city  may  buy  the  electric 
light  plant  owned  and  being  operated  here  by  G.  G.  Bushman 
of  Eugene.  Bushman  has  made  a  proposition  to  sell.  The 
plant  includes  a  steam  generating  station,  street  lights  and 
distributing  system  to  private  consumers,  both  in  Florence 
and  at  Glenada  across  the  river.  A  committee  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  city  to  investigate  the  feasibility  of  making 
the  purchase  and  to  ascertain  what  the  plant  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  for. 

THE  PACIFIC  CENTRAL  DISTRICT 

STOCKTON,  CAL. — One-man  street  cars  are  now  in 
use  in  this  city. 

TRACY,  CAL. — The  new  bond  issue  of  $60,000  provides 
$10,000  for  electroliers. 

VISALIA,  CAL. — A  petition  for  the  organization  of  an 
irrigation  district  was  presented  to  the  supervisors  at  their 
meeting  on  April  4th. 

MADERA,  CAL. — Another  big  tract  in  Madera  county 
is  being  put  on  the  market  and  when  this  is  done  there  will 
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be  formed  an  independent  irrigation  district  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  tract  with  water. 

TERRA  BELLA,  CAL. — The  directors  of  the  Terra 
Bella  Irrigation  District  have  sold  $40,000  in  bonds  with 
which  to  finance  construction  of  extensions  to  the  district. 

TULARE,  CAL. — At  the  meeting  of  the  directors  of 
the  Tulare  Irrigation  District  a  resolution  was  passed  by 
unanimous  vote  calling  for  necessary  improvements  and  ex¬ 
tensions  to  be  built  at  a  cost  of  $10,000. 

NEVADA  CITY. — Big  Tunnel,  the  long  bore  that  car¬ 
ries  water  of  the  Snow  Mountain  ditch  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company  through  a  mountain  fifteen  miles  north  of 
this  city  is  undergoing  extensive  repairs. 

MARYSVILLE,  CAL. — The  breaking  of  a  pipe  line  at 
the  Colgate  Power  House  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company  caused  damage  at  the  power  house  and  the  sub¬ 
stations  at  Nicolaus  and  in  this  city.  Electric  power  was  shut 
off  for  about  two  hours. 

DOWNIEVILLE,  CAL. — Contracts  already  let  insure 
the  building  during  the  coming  summer  of  the  power  and 
debris  dam  at  Bullards  Bar,  over  the  Yuba  river,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  permit  the  operation  on  a  large  scale  of  the 
famous  Brandy  City  mines. 

OAKLAND,  CAL. — The  Alameda  council  has  granted 
the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Terminal  Railways  permission  to 
install  track  connections  at  Ninth  street  and  Santa  Clara 
avenues,  Alameda,  permitting  the  svdtching  of  trailers  in 
handling  traffic  to  the  beaches. 

SANTA  MONICA  BEACH,  CAL. — The  merger  between 
the  Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  and  the  Santa 
Monica  Bay  Home  Telephone  Company  has  become  a  fact. 
The  Home  Company  takes  over  all  the  property  and  business 
of  the  other  concern  on  April  1. 

MODESTO,  CAL.  —  The  irrigation  district  directors 
have  called  a  special  election  for  May  2  to  vote  upon  $205,000 
in  bonds  with  which  to  buy  sixty-six  second  feet  of  water  for 
six  months  of  the  year  from  the  Sierra  &  San  'Francisco 
Power  Company,  and  for  extensions  and  betterments  in  the 
district. 

ORLAND,  CAL. — The  Northern  California  Power  Com¬ 
pany  has  a  crew  of  men  at  work  on  what  was  formerly  the 
Kaiser  ranch,  southeast  of  Orland.  There  are  now  fifteen 
wells,  either  ready  to  furnish  water  or  in  immediate  pros¬ 
pect.  They  are  being  connected  up  with  the  power  lines  for 
pumping  purposes. 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  CAL. — A  project  for  a  great  irri¬ 
gation  enterprise  in  the  northwestern  comer  of  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  county  and  southeastern  comer  of  Kem  coimty  is 
under  way.  Wasted  waters  from  Owens  river,  in  Inyo,  are 
to  be  used.  The  dam  proposed  to  be  built  ■will  cost  from 
$10,000,000  to  $12,000,000. 

OROVILLE,  CAL.— L.  J.  Abrams  and  C.  N.  Hill,  who 
have  charge  of  the  organization  of  the  proposed  Honcut  Irri¬ 
gation  District,  have  filed  on  1000  second  feet  of  water  in 
the  Feather  river  on  behalf  of  the  proposed  district.  The 
filing  states  that  the  water  will  be  pumped  into  a  fiume  at 
about  two  miles  below  Oroville. 

FRESNO,  CAL. — Constmction  of  a  $300,000  reservoir 
and  dam  on  the  Chowchilla  river  to  irrigate  10,000  acres  of 
land  situated  in  Madera  and  Merced  counties,  and  the  subdi¬ 
vision  of  this  land  into  20-  and  30-acre  vineyards,  will  be  done 
by  Umbsen,  Kemer  and  Eisert  of  San  Francisco,  according 
to  O.  L.  Markley,  their  local  representative. 

PALO  ALTO,  CAL. — For  some  time  the  municipal  gas 
and  electric  plant  here  has  been  supplying  current  for  elec¬ 
tricity  consumers  in  North  Palo  Alto,  across  the  county  line. 
An  offer  has  been  made  by  the  Cooperative  Land  Company 
to  donate  the  lines  to  the  city,  and  the  board  of  public  works 
recommends  the  acceptance.  It  will  result  in  a  slight  revenue 
above  operating  expenses. 


STOCKTON,  CAL. — The  San  Joaquin  Light  and  Power 
Company  has  rented  the  Otto  house  just  above  the  station 
for  their  general  headquarters  during  the  constmction  of  the 
road  which  is  to  be  built  down  to  the  river,  where  a  new 
power  house  is  soon  to  be  erected.  At  present  there  are 
twelve  men,  surveyors  and  their  helpers,  living  in  the  house. 

WILLOWS,  CAL.  —  Applications  for  rice  irrigating 
water  received  by  the  West  Side  Canal  Company  up  to  the 
last  day  for  making  applications  totaled  nearly  64,000  acres, 
according  to  figures  compiled  by  John  P.  Ryan.  This  is  twice 
the  amount  irrigated  under  the  canal  system  last  year  and 
twice  as  much  as  can  be  served  this  season,  since  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  canal  will  be  but  little,  if  any,  more  than  in  1918. 

ADIN,  CAL. — At  the  meeting  of  the  supervisors  of 
Lassen  county,  a  petition  signed  by  fifty-five  land  owners  and 
asking  the  formation  of  the  Big  Valley  Irrigation  District, 
was  presented.  The  proposed  district  would  place  23,000 
acres  under  irrigation.  .The  water  would  be  taken  from  Ash 
Creek,  which  flows  through  Adin  and  empties  into  the  Pit 
river.  The  site  for  a  dam  will  be  in  Round  Valley,  a  small 
valley  at  the  head  of  Big  Valley. 

TUDOR,  CAL. — Power  lines  to  supply  the  big  irrigation 
pumps  in  the  vicinity  of  Tudor  will  be  extended.  Plans  have 
been  completed  to  extend  the  lines  from  the  Bigger  place 
below  Oswald  to  Tudor,  past  the  H.  A.  Walton  place  and  then 
east  to  Tudor.  Three  large  property  o^vners  who  are  plan¬ 
ning  the  extensions  are:  J.  B.  Snook,  of  the  Abbott  Orchard, 
John  Saunders,  of  Tudor,  and  H.  A.  Walton.  Work  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  commence  in  two  weeks. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. — Frank  G.  Drum,  president 
of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  has  announced  that 
the  common  stock  has  been  restored  to  its  former  dividend 
basis,  6  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  in  quarterly  install¬ 
ments.  A  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  per  cent  was 
announced,  payable  on  the  common  stock  on  April  21,  on 
stock  of  record  April  8.  The  figures  submitted  at  the  annual 
meeting  reflected  the  largest  business,  although  not  the  larg¬ 
est  net  revenue,  in  the  history  of  the  company. 

REDDING,  CAL. — Construction  work  on  the  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric  Company’s  great  power  development  in  the  Big 
Bend  of  the  Pit  river  will  be  resumed  as  soon  as  land  titles 
are  straightened  out  with  the  government.  This  is  according 
to  E.  B.  Hanley,  manager  of  the  company’s  land  department, 
who  has  been  here  looking  up  records.  Work  on  this  great 
undertaking  was  cut  short  during  the  war,  and  great  stores 
of  supplies  that  had  been  laid  up  for  winter  were  sold  off. 
The  project  calls  for  the  expenditure  of  $17,500,000. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. — An  agreement  reached  by 
the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company  and  the  Pacific-Portland 
Cement  Company,  Santa  Cruz  Cement  Company  and  Stand¬ 
ard  Cement  Company  recently  provided  for  the  abrogation  of 
contracts  made  in  1911  binding  the  cement  companies  to  buy 
electric  energy  from  the  gas  company  exclusively  for  a  ten- 
year  period  and  paves  the  way  for  new  contracts,  if  these 
are  desired  later.  For  the  present,  the  cement  companies  do 
not  seek  new  contracts.  They  are  willing  to  be  charged  under 
a  block  cement  schedule  which  lowers  the  rate  as  the  power 
use  increases. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY,  CAL.— Preliminary  surveys 
have  been  completed  for  the  large  hydroelectric  project  in 
charge  of  Horace  M.  Wooley,  an  electrical  and  hydraulic  engi¬ 
neer  of  Los  Angeles.  According  to  Wooley,  the  total  cost  of 
the  project  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $6,000,000  and  it 
is  planned  to  develop  100,000  kilowatts  on  the  Kings  river. 
The  first  development  will  consist  of  a  power  plant  to  be 
located  near  the  mouth  of  the  north  fork  of  the  Kings  river, 
which  will  have  an  initial  capacity  of  20,000  kilowatts.  Later 
a  system  of  reservoirs  is  to  be  built  at  points  up  stream  and 
generating  plants  installed.  The  project  is  being  financed  by 
a  group  of  Eastern  capitalists  and  the  formality  of  incor- 
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porating  will  not  be  gone  through  with  until  actual  construc¬ 
tion  work  is  under  way.  Power  generated  by  the  proposed 
plants,  Wooley  said,  would  be  used  first  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses  and  later  for  transportation  in  the  event  of  the  electri¬ 
fication  of  the  San  Joaquin  division  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 

THE  PACIFIC  SOUTHWEST 

BIIAWLEY,  CAL. — A  municipal  electric  plant  is  being 
considered  by  the  city  trustees,  as  stated  by  President  A.  P. 
Higgins. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. — A  petition  has  been  filed  with 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Los  Angeles  county  for  estab¬ 
lishing  a  highway  lighting  district  to  be  known  as  Cudahy 
Lighting  District  of  Loks  Angeles. 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ.— Manager  Eyler  of  the  Pacific  Gas 
&.  Electric  Company  proposes  that  the  council  of  Mesa  should 
build  a  pipe  line  from  Phoenix  to  Mesa,  the  Mesa  plant  being 
inadequate  to  take  care  of  the  winter  demand. 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  CAL. — The  Southern  California 
Edison  Company  has  made  application  for  a  franchise  for  a 
period  of  30  years  to  construct,  etc.,  poles,  conduits,  cables 
and  wires  along  public  highways  within  the  limits  of  La 
Verne. 

AVALON  ISLAND,  CAL. — A  bond  election  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  decided  upon  for  the  erection  of  an  electric  or  gas 
plant.  It  is  estimated  that  a  gas  plant  using  oil  would  cost 
about  $42,000.  Hamilton  Beach  has  been  suggested  as  a  good 
location. 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CAL.— Hope  Ranch  Park  and  On¬ 
tario  are  to  be  subdivided  into  residence  districts  and  a  water 
system  for  domestic  purposes  and  irrigation  is  to  be  installed. 
Tunnels  and  wells  and  an  immense  reservoir  will  be  built — 
steel  pipe  to  be  laid. 

HOLLYWOOD,  CAL.— Geo.  W.  Gerry  and  L.  W.  Smelt- 
zer  have  purchased  the  electrical  shop  of  O.  L.  Doolittle  on 
Hollywood  Boulevard,  'fhe  business,  conducted  under  the 
name  of  “Hollywood  Electrical  Shop,”  is  to  carry  a  large  line 
of  electrical  machines  and  apparatus. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. — A  21-year  franchise  was  sold 
to  the  Pacific  Electric  Railway  Company  for  $100  by  the  city 
council  for  the  Echo  Park  Avenue  line,  and  a  portion  of  the 
Pacific  Electric  lines  on  Sunset  Boulevard  from  Echo  Park 
Avenue  to  Hill  Street  tunnel,  where  previous  franchise  rights 
were  in  doubt. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. — The  Bonnie-Reed  Film  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  of  Niles  contemplates  the  construction  of 
a  motion  picture  plant,  including  studios,  offices,  laboratories, 
warehouse,  grand  stands,  power  plant,  etc.,  on  Sunset  Boule¬ 
vard  and  Bronson  Avenue,  to  cost  about  $1,000,000.  Train  & 
Williams,  Exchange  Building,  are  the  architects. 

COALINGA,  CAL. — The  city  trustees  decided  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  Coalinga  Gas  &  Power  Company  plant  and  dis¬ 
tributing  system  in  the  city,  and  passed  a  resolution  of  their 
intention,  to  the  end  that  the  gas  company  officials  can  make 
immediate  application  to  the  State  Railroad  Commission  for 
the  sale,  and  hold  a  stockholders'  meeting  to  ratify  the  action 
of  the  board  of  directors.  The  sale  price  is  $40,000,  plus 
whatever  oil  and  bricks  are  on  hand  at  the  time  of  the  city’s 
taking  the  plant  over. 

THE  INTER-MOUNTAIN  DISTRICT 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH.— Jas.  A.  Stump,  a  lawyer  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  in  the  interest  of  clients  whose  names  are  not 
divulged,  has  applied  to  the  state  engineer  to  divert  125  sec¬ 
ond  feet  of  water  from  the  Sevier  river  for  the  operation  of 
a  power  and  lighting  plant  to  serve  the  counties  of  Sevier, 
Piute  and  Beaver. 

BRIGHAM  CITY,  UTAH.— The  Public  UtiUties  Com¬ 
mission  of  L'tah  has  i.ssue<l  an  order  granting  the  petition 


of  Brigham  City  to  increase  its  lighting  rates  from  5c  to  7c 
per  kw-hr.  and  to  rebuild  the  present  street  lighting  system. 
Paving  improvements  will  also  be  made  at  the  time  the  street 
lighting  system  is  rebuilt. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. — The  Utah  Power  &  Light 
Company  has  applied  to  the  Utah  State  Engineer  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  appropriate  125  second  feet  of  w'ater  from  Logan  river 
for  developing  3250  horsepower.  The  company  will  construct 
a  large  weir  tj^pe  timber  dam  and  intake,  the  diverting  chan¬ 
nel  to  consist  of  10,032  feet  of  iron  pipe. 

WINNEMUCCA,  NEV.  —  Preliminary  surveys  of  the 
great  irrigation  project  in  the  Humboldt  River  Valley  backed 
by  local  and  San  Francisco  capital,  has  been  begun.  A  chan¬ 
nel  is  to  be  constructed  across  the  old  lake  bed  in  the  Battle 
Mountain  basin,  to  be  followed  by  a  reservoir  and  water  dis¬ 
tributing  system.  A  bond  issue  of  $5,000,000  will  be  required 
to  finance  the  project. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. — A  special  committee  of 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Commercial  Club  was  appointed  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  question  of  installing  a  white  way  lighting  system 
to  extend  the  entire  distance  along  the  newly  paved  highway 
between  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden.  It  was  found,  however, 
that  the  cost  of  installation  and  upkeep  of  such  a  lighting 
system  would  be  prohibitive  at  the  present  time. 

PUEBLO,  COLO. — The  Arkansas  Valley  Railway  Light 
and  Power  Company  will  serve  the  Pope  Block  with  100  h.p. 
of  electrical  energy  covering  their  entire  lighting  and  power 
requirements.  The  private  plant  which  w’as  formerly  operated 
in  this  building  will  be  abandoned.  The  company  has  com¬ 
pleted  an  installation  of  twenty  250-watt  Mazda  street  lamps 
in  Minnequa  Heights,  one  of  Pueblo’s  suburbs. 

MILLVILLE,  UTAH. — The  citizens  of  Millville  recently 
held  a  mass  meeting  to  determine  w’hether  or  not  the  towm 
shbuld  bond  for  the  purpose  of  installing  a  pole  line  so  that 
the  towTi  may  enjoy  electric  service.  The  vote  wras  over¬ 
whelmingly  in  favor  of  the  project  and  the  town  board  w’as 
authorized  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  issuing 
the  bonds.  Millville  is  in  the  Logan  valley  in  Cache  county. 

MACKAY,  IDAHO. — The  application  of  the  Mackay 
Light  &  Power  Company  for  a  certificate  of  convenience  and 
necessity  enabling  the  company  to  furnish  electric  service  for 
the  entire  Lost  River  Valley  has  been  granted  by  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  of  Idaho.  The  company  expects  to 
spend  approximately  $50,000  in  this  extension  and  will  fur¬ 
nish  service  to  the  towns  of  Arco,  Moore,  Leslie  and  others 
in  the  Lost  River  Valley. 

BURLEY,  IDAHO. — The  town  of  Burley  is  experiencing 
some  difficulty  with  its  electric  service  due  to  insufficient 
capacity  to  meet  the  general  growth  of  the  towm.  The  town 
in.  the  past  has  secured  current  from  the  government  project 
at  an  exceptionally  low  rate,  with  the  result  that  considerable 
electric  heating  load  has  been  built  up.  It  will  either  be 
necessary  to  discontinue  the  furnishing  of  current  for  heating 
purposes  or  more  than  double  the  present  rates  for  service. 
ITie  cost  of  rebuilding  the  distribution  system  would  amount 
to  from  $15,000  to  $20,000. 

CEDAR  CITY,  UTAH.— A  deal  between  the  Dixie 
Power  Company  and  the  Cedar  Electric  Company  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Cedar  plant  and  the  connecting  of  the  Cedar 
City  load  with  the  former’s  plant  on  the  Santa  Clara  river, 
has  been  consummated  and  the  new  management  took  charge 
April  1st.  The  present  plant  at  Cedar  City  will  be  utilized 
until  the  line  can  be  reconstructed  with  heavy  copper  wire 
from  the  Santa  Clara  plant  to  Cedar  City.  Reconstruction 
materials  have  already  been  ordered  for  the  Cedar  City  dis¬ 
tributing  system  and  for  the  extension  of  the  high  power  line 
to  Cedar  City  and  through  the  Cedar  valley,  where  in  addition 
to  taking  over  the  present  load,  current  will  be  furnished  to 
the  settlements  of  Enoch,  Hamilton’s  Fort  and  Kanarra,  as 
well  as  for  various  pumping  plants  throughout  the  valley. 
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JOTTING  DOWN  IDEAS  on  scraps  of  paper 
and  storing  them  in  sacks  was  the  method 
of  one  famous  author  for  collecting  the  ma¬ 
terial  for  his  books.  That,  or  something  like 
it,  is  the  purpose  of  this  page.  To  be  sure, 
the  ideas  do  not  belong  to  the  Editor  —  but 
they  are  a  record  of  the  little  happenings 
of  the  week — sparkles  from  other  people’s 
minds — which  deserve  jotting  down.  Then 
from  drawers  and  baskets  and  shelves  the 
Vacuum  Cleaner  is  permitted  to  gather  them 
at  random  and  here  present  them  for  record. 
— The  Editor. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 

ONE  CRUTCH 


A  Timely  Plea — is  this  little  quotation  which  de¬ 
serves  repetition: — 

Not  with  a  bleared  and  smitten  brow. 

Not  with  a  brcAen  sword 

Nor  smouldering  in  defeat  we  bow 

Who  come  before  Thee.  Lord ; 

But  kneel  where  flatrs  of  freedom  thronK. 

Hope  of  the  nation's  eyes ; 

Ix)rd  God  who  made’st  our  soldiers  strong 
Make  Thou  oar  statesmen  wise. 

MELVILLE  CHATER. 

This  should  be  accompanied  by  slow  music — surely 
you  recognize  the  tune.  R.  J.  Davis  of  the  Century 
Electric  Company  sends  it  in  as  an  example  of 
poetic  justice: 

“Dariing,  here’s  your  warrior  bold! 

Silver  stripes  instead  of  gold 
Shine  upon  his  sleeves  today 
’Cause  he  couldn’t  sail  away.” 

’’But,  my  darling,  don’t  you  bleat — 

No  one  thinks  you  had  cold  feet  I 
You  had  to  do  as  you  were  told — 

Silver  stripes  instead  of  gold.” 

Nature  faking  has  apparently  not  yet  entirely^  gone 
out  of  style.  Here  is  a  quotation  from  a  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  newspaper  which  notes  a  most  remarkable 
phenomenon: 

One  of  the  new  Canadian  hydroelectric  plants  at  Niagara  Palis 
will  utilize  the  power  from  water  faiiing  306  feet  of  the  300 
feet  difference  between  the  leveis  of  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake 
Erie. 

Serious  poems  as  well  as  limericks  are  occasionally 
achieved  by  men  of  electrical  affiliations.  Here  is  a 
little  free  verse  from  the  pen  of  Lieut.  Emmet  N. 
Britton  which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Pacific  Service  Magazine.  Lieut.  Britton  is  a  son  of 
John  A.  Britton  and  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company  on  the  Spalding  de¬ 
velopment.  He  has  recently  returned  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  with  his  regiment. 

’’SOMEWHERE  IN  FRANCE” 

The  bright  autumn  sunshine,  cold  in  the  shade, 

A  quaint  street  in  an  old  French  town 
Winding  down  a  hill,  losing  itself  in  a  sharp  turn  at  the 
bottom. 

An  old  Frenchwoman  cleaning  a  pair  of  wooden  shoes  at 
an  open  window. 

A  detachment  of  American  troops  going  back  to  the  front ; 
Their  feet  iron-shod  make  the  ct^bies  ring. 

A  cat  on  a  red  tile  roof  stirs  sleepily. 

The  footsteps  die  away. 

The  old  lady  closes  the  wooden  shutter. 

The  cat  stretches  itself  into  sleep  again. 

All  is  quiet  except  the  quacking  of  the  ever-present  duck  eating 
the  swill  out  of  the  gutter. 

Dry  Toast  is  predicted  as  the  fashion  after  July  1st. 
In  the  meantime  Frank  A.  Leach,  Jr.,  district  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company  at  San 
Francisco,  was  toasted  at  the  Rotary  Club,  thus: 

“Leach — Frank  in  name  and  nature — a  dispenser 
of  matter  in  its  rarified  state,  used  for  lighting,  cook¬ 
ing  and  empty  talk.  Also  controller  of  an  invisible 
power  ‘Watt’  rotates  the  wheels  of  industry.” 


I  In  perfectly  good  condition,  slightly  used.  Warranted  1 

1  to  support  an  entire  family.  Guaranteed  by  the  owner  § 

I  after  a  brief  trial  as  the  result  of  on  accident  (?)  in  § 

=  the  ship  yards  of  Portland.  a 

I  Address  W.  BREWSTER  HALL.  Pass  &  Seymour.  | 

“Call  up  the  department  store,  Mabel,  and  order  a 
power  plant.”  Here  is  an  item  sent  in  from  a  rural 
newspaper  for  the  news  columns  of  the  Journal  of 
Electricity: 

STOCKTON,  CAL.  —  T.  Manikowske,  president  of  the  Wind 
Electrical  (ilompany,  with  headquarters  at  Wyndmere,  N.  D.,  is 
stopping  at  Hotel  Bronx  with  his  wife  and  daughter  and  in¬ 
spected  various  locations  in  Stockton  with  a  view,  he  said, 
toward  establishing  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  his  power 
plants  in  this  city. 

Is  this  an  evasive  answer  on  the  part  of  Manikowske 
or  an  editorial  hallucination?  ‘ 

ENGINEERS  OF  YESTERDAY  — 8.  Von  Guericke 

(A  Series  Compiled  by  A.  L.  Jordan) 
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Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  “horror  vacui”? 

For  two  thousand  years  people  thought  that  there 
could  be  no  such  thing  as  a  vacuum;  that  Nature 
had  a  horror  of  empty  space.  Galileo  knew  that  a 
vacuum  had  something  to  do  with  the  refusal  of  a 
suction  pump  to  work  if  the  well  was  over  33  ft. 
deep;  Torricelli  produced  a  vacuum  in  his  barometer; 
von  Guericke  was  the  first  to  build  “air  pumps” 
(1650).  He  found  that  a  clock  in  a  vacuum  cannot 
be  heard  to  strike,  that  a  flame  dies  out  in  it,  that 
animals  perish,  etc.  He  constructed  hollow  (“Madge- 
burg”)  hemispheres  1.2  ft.  in  diameter  which,  when 
exhausted,  required  sixteen  horses  to  pull  them 
apart.  In  early  life  he  was  an  engineer  in  the  army 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  becoming  burgomaster  of 
Madgeburg  in  1646. 
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